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PREFACE. 



After I had been compelled through failing 
health, in October 1891, to resign the Princi- 
palship of the Edinburgh Ladies' College, I 
continued for a long time to be ill both in 
mind and body. Among the remedies sug- 
gested to me was the doing of some literary 
work. I resolved to try this ; and I chose as 
my subject my own experience, chiefly scholastic 
and literary. Accordingly, two or three hours 
of every forenoon were devoted to the living- 
over- again and the recording of the happy 
episodes of my life ; and this work was soon 
followed by two very beneficial results. I now 
realised that these Memories, like the fuel we 
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burn, had preserved the sunshine of the Past, 
and now gave it forth to enlighten and cheer 
the Present ; and I also had the gratifying 
consciousness that I was not altogether laid 
aside, but was still able, in a new way, to give 
advice to my many pupils, and thus continue 
that great task to which I had consecrated 
my life. 

D. P. 

28 WoBURN Place, 

Russell Square, W.C, 
May 1893. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

** Duncan, Whence cam*st thou ? . . . 
Rosse, From Fife." 

^Shakespeare. 

importance of being born on historic ground — my native parish 

— SCENE OF TWO MOST MOMENTOUS EVENTS — MACBETH'S VICTORY 
AND ALEXANDER III.*S DEATH — TWO MINOR HISTORIC SCENES — 
BALWEARIE castle and the field of THE DUEL BETWEEN 
BOSWELL AND STUART — INFLUENCE OF THESE HISTORIC SCENES 
ON MY EDUCATION— A LOVE OF HISTORY AWAKENED — DELIGHT IN 
BIBLE STORIES— FIRST DISTINCTION AT SCHOOL — ^THE TRUE METHOD 
OF LEARNING HISTORY. 

A BOY who is born and bred in such a grand 
historic locality as Edinburgh or London 
should be considered fortunate. He grows up 
amid the spirit-stirring relics and mementoes of 
the past. If he is at all intelligent or imagina- 
tive, he gets from his relatives and teachers some 
information about the men and the deeds which 
these monuments commemorate. His mind thus 
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realises for the first time the existence of the 
Past, and he has a hazy notion of what it is 
like. As he goes his daily rounds, he is always 
renninded of bygone events : they grow interesting 
to him, and he takes to reading historical works 
to learn something more about them. And thus 
in an easy and natural way is developed a love for 
history. And what a blessing it proves ! How 
much more interesting his native land becomes ! 

Though I did not make my first appearance in 
this world in such a scene of interest as Edinburgh 
or London, yet I was not unfortunate in my birth- 
place. The parish of Kinghorn in Fife, where I 
was born on the 6th of September 1834, was well 
fitted in its small way to be a school of history to me. 
In this parish, obscure though it be, happened two 
of the most momentous events in Scottish history. 
The one was the victory of Macbeth over the Nor- 
wegians, that led to a career of bloody ambition, 
which in its turn formed the subject of the grandest 
tragedy ever written. The other was Alexander 
III.'s death, which involved Scotland in a long 
and desperate strife with England, and which was 
thus the means of developing the patriotic prowess 
of Wallace and Bruce, and establishing at last the 
independence of the country. 

The scene of Macbeth's victory (which tradition 
has pointed out) is in the centre of the parish, on 
a high upland, near the mansion-house of Glass- 
mount ; and it is marked by two massive standing- 
stones of granite. The position was well chosen 
for repelling the ruthless horde of pirates who were 
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harrying the neighbourhood. It commands the 
whole stretch of country which slopes down towards 
the sea-shore, and up which the invaders must have 
come ; and at that time there was a lake, which has 
now been drained, but which has left its name to the 
neighbouring farm of Long Loch, and which would 
form a strong protection to the flank of an army. 

I can scarcely express the interest which I felt 
in these two stranded relics of a bygone age. The 
field in which they are was generally in grass ; and 
I visited them on every opportunity, — in winter, in 
summer, under the broad light of day and under 
the weird light of the moon. When I put my 
hand on these time-eaten pillars which my ancient 
fellow-countrymen had set up with their hands, I 
felt that I was in touch with the Past. And when 
I had read Shakespeare I tried, one moonlight night, 
to realise the whole scene. I imagined the wild 
rovers of the sea swarming up the slope with their 
banners "flouting the sky." I imagined Macbeth 
and his unkempt followers dashing down the hill with 
a wild Celtic yell, and utterly routing the invaders. 

Whether this famous battle happened there or 
not, the spot is sacred ground. Some momentous 
event, deciding the fate of many people and perhaps 
even of kingdoms, was transacted there : — 

" Some old, far-off, unhappy things, 
And battles long ago." 

These stones were set up to be witnesses. They 
were dumb, uncircumstantial witnesses, and they 
soon ceased even to hint to the people what they 
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were intended to commemorate. But there was 
something impressive and awe - striking in their 
very silence, and generation after generation spared 
them, and they still stand there braving wind and 
weather. Venerable stones I associated in my 
memory with many a sunshine holiday.^ 

The scene of Alexander III.'s death is an ivy- 
covered rock which has been carefully preserved, 
and has the public road on one side and the railway 
on the other. Long ago the spot was marked by 
a wooden cross which was suffered to decay and 
fall to pieces; and in 1886, the sexcentenary of the 
event, a stone monument was erected : but in my 
young days there was no mark whatever. 

The account usually given of this incident is a 
fine example of how Tradition often errs, and how 
generation after generation of historians adopt the 
error. The people of the locality have long held 
that the king tumbled from the top of the cliff, 
and have called the precipice " the king's wud end; " 
and all modern historians, including Scott and 
Burton, have adopted this account. Now when I 
was old enough to try to realise the event on the 
very spot, I saw that this theory was untenable. 
The top of that cliff was the most unlikely place 
for the king to be. To have reached it, he must 
have climbed the side of a deep ravine, which 
runs from the shore inland for a quarter of a 
mile, — a feat utterly impossible for a horseman to 

* Tradition has it (bat the two atones commemotate two leaders that 
fell. Why not two ieadeis that were victorious — namely, Macbeth and 
Banquof 
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do, especially on a pitch-dark night. Besides, it 
was not necessary, for a bridle-path, now made 
into a public road, ran along the foot of the prec- 
ipice. His horse must have stumbled not on the 
top but at the foot of the cliff. This theory, I 
afterwards found, is supported by the original 
authority, 'The Chronicle of Lanercost.' I won- 
dered, too, why the rock was called the " wud [that 
is, mad] end" of the king. The reasons for that 
name are also supplied by the same Chronicle. 

A most touching story it is. It was March 1286. 
Alexander III. was living at Kinghorn with his 
second wife, whom he had recently married. Dur- 
ing the preceding winter there had been some ex- 
traordinary portents, foretelling disaster to the king- 
dom and the royal family. At the king's marriage 
the figure of Death had suddenly appeared among 
the dancers, and broken up the assembly. At 
Christmas-tide there had been great thunderstorms, 
a circumstance most unusual at that time of the 
year. There had also been extraordinary showers 
of meteors. But the king was healthy and fearless, 
and would take no alarm. On the 19th of the 
month he crossed to Edinburgh, to hold a meeting 
of his Parliament. After the meeting, when he was 
sitting at dinner in the castle, a fearful storm of 
rain and sleet came on. The nobles in great dis- 
may implored his majesty to forego his intention of 
returning to Kinghorn that night ; but, laughing at 
their fears, he insisted upon setting out. When he 
arrived at Queensferry, he was warned of the danger 
of attempting the passage ; but he embarked on the 
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stormy waters, and, after a perilous tossing, reached 
the opposite shore. On arriving at Inverkeithing, 
where the royal salt-works were, the darkness was 
so intense that the master of the works could not 
discern his majesty, and recognised him only by his 
voice ; but getting two guides, the king and his 
attendants ventured forward through the impene- 
trable gloom. After they had groped their way for 
a mile or two they became bewildered, and were 
obliged to trust to the instinct of their horses for 
finding the road. Several hours had elapsed, and 
they were still moving cautiously along the shore, 
when the guides heard a strange noise. They turned 
back, and stumbled over the king's body. His horse 
had fallen, and he had alighted on his head and 
broken his neck. His "wud" or mad journey had 
come to a " wud " end. 

I used often to linger here and try to realise the 
event. I cannot say that I was successful. All the 
surrounding circumstances, in the lapse of 600 years, 
must be so different. It occurred to me, however, 
that one thing was not altered. The moaning of 
the surge along the shore must have been the same 
sound that fell on the dying monarch's ear on that 
dark March night. 

Besides the scenes of these two great events, there 
were, not far from my birthplace, two other historic 
spots. The one was the ruined castle of Balwearie, 
the residence of Michael Scott, the famous wizard. 
The other was the field in which Sir Alexander Bos- 
well, the son of Johnson's biographer, was killed in 
a duel with James Stuart of Dunearn. 
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How often did my young eyes wander to the gaunt 
and weather-wasted fragment of Balwearie Castle, 
which, as I fancied, looked so sad and lonely and 
yet so dignified amid the upstart and vulgar farm- 
buildings in its neighbourhood ! It threw a charm 
over the whole district, and I was never tired of 
repeating the lines of the old ballad : — 

" What gars ye gant, my merry men a' ? 
What gars ye look so dreary ? 
What gars ye hing yer heads sae sair 
In the castle o* Balwearie ? " 

The high tower is still seen where MichaePs study 
was. There he burned the midnight oil, or, in the 
words of Milton, " outwatched the bear." He was 
studying chemistry and astrology; but the rude 
rustics of the age thought that he was practising the 
black arts, and when, on a dark winter night, they 
saw the red glare streaming from his window across 
the wild moorland, they would fancy that he was 
holding dread converse with a flaming visitor from the 
lower regions. Then would they cross themselves 
in terror, and, huddling round the fire of their 
hovel, would tell with bated breath, how "Auld 
Michael," as they called him, kept a book which no- 
body, except at the risk of losing both body and 
soul, could open and read ; how by means of this 
book he could do anything; how on one occasion 
he rode through the air on a black horse to France ; 
how on another occasion he had been haunted by 
a spirit, who said that he would never go away until 
a task had been given him which he was unable to 
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do ; how the wizard had set him the most difficult 
tasks ; how, among other feats, he had asked him to 
divide the Eildon Hills in three, an operation which 
the spirit accomplished in a night; how at last he 
had puzzled him by commanding him to make a 
strong rope out of sea - sand ; and how the spirit, 
utterly foiled and abashed, had fled, and was never 
more seen. 

About half a mile to the north-east of my birth- 
place, near a farm called Balbarton, was the scene 
of the famous duel between Sir Alexander Eoswell 
and Mr James Stuart of Dunearn. Boswell was the 
son of Johnson's Boswell, and was the author of 
"Jenny's Bawbee" and other humorous Scottish 
poems. He was an intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, and while the arrangements for the duel were 
pending he had spent an evening in Scott's private 
circle, and had been the life of the party. He was 
also an ardent Tory and a merciless satirist. In 
a Glasgow newspaper he had repeatedly attacked 
Stuart, stigmatising him as a coward : — 

" There's stot-feedin^ Stuart, 
Kent as a fat cowarL" 

Stuart, a lineal descendant of the Regent Murray, 
and, therefore, of the Royal Stuarts, a cultured 
gentleman and the associate of men of the highest 
genius and rank, was stung to the quick. He tried 
every means to draw an apology from Boswell. 
He would even have been content if Boswell had 
acknowledged it to be a bad joke. But all was 
in vain. His stiff- necked enemy would make no 
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admission and no promise. There was nothing for 
it but a duel. Accordingly, at 10 a.m. on the 26th 
of March 1822, they met at the spot above indi- 
cated, which was a hollow on the north side of the 
Kirkcaldy Road. Boswell was accompanied by his 
second, Mr Douglas, and by Dr Wood from Edin- 
burgh. Stuart was accompanied by his second, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, and by the famous surgeon, Liston. 
I have often stood and pictured to myself the scene 
which was visible there on that raw spring morn- 
ing: the two combatants stationed twelve paces 
apart — Boswell tall and stately, Stuart middle- 
sized and stout ; the two seconds withdrawn a 
little to the side; the medical men at a distance 
on the hill — the one purposely turning his back, 
and the other intent on the result ; and a few rus- 
tics farther off. The words " Present ! fire ! " are 
heard. Stuart fires; a second afterwards Boswell 
discharges his pistol in the air, and falls. The 
medical men run forward. One of them kneels 
and examines the wound on the shoulder, and ex- 
tracts a bit of bone ; and the other, looking at 
Stuart, shakes his head sadly. Stuart bursts into 
a paroxysm of grief, and is hurried off the ground 
by his second. A hasty consultation is held. It 
is decided to carry Sir Alexander to Balmuto, the 
mansion of his relative, about a mile off; and Mr 
Douglas is sent on before. Some rustics, who had 
now drawn near, are despatched to the neighbour- 
ing farm for a barn-door; and on this the hapless 
baronet, now ghastly pale, is borne slowly off the 
field. 

B 
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It was a hopeless case. The shot had severed 
the spinal cord. "I am," said the dying man, "a 
living head on a dead body." He died at 3 p.m. on 
the following day. Stuart was tried at Edinburgh 
on the loth of June for murder. His distinguished 
friends, Jeffrey and Cockburn, ably defended him; 
and without leaving the box the jury returned a 
verdict of " Not guilty." 

This duel lived long in the memory of the people 
of the district. The exact positions in which the 
combatants stood were for some time marked by the 
letters S. and B., cut in the turf. In my boyhood 
there was pointed out to me a man who had helped 
to carry Boswell on the barn-door. I also had the 
chance of looking at Stuart when, in 1845, he stayed 
for some time at Burntisland. I saw him once in a 
pew in the Free Church, and, at another time, look- 
ing out of a window in the Forth Hotel. I can 
picture him distinctly yet. He was a bald, corpu- 
lent, old gentleman, with soft features and a mild 
expression.^ 

These historic associations proved themselves to 



' About Ihe family of Balmuto there is a circumstance which deserves 
mention. At the time of the duel the laird was a judge of the Court 
of Session under the title of Lord Balmuto. It is about him that a 
slory is told which illustrates the slow but sure wa</ in which some 
people, though very intelligent, come to understand a witticism. He 
would be in the company of Henry Erskine, the famous wit. Erskine, 
sharp, lively, and brimful of pleasantry, would utter some jest. While 
the rest of the party fell immediately into convulsions, Balmuto would 
look solemn and perplexed. He would carry the joke home with him 
to ponder over it, taking it, just like a legal difficulty, to avizandum. 
Next day, while sitting robed and dignified on the bench, he would 
suddenly explode and ciy out, " Ha 1 ba ) I hae ye noo, Hairy ! " 
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be most important fcictors in my education. They 
were windows into the dark Past, through which I 
looked and saw " the forms of men like trees walk- 
ing." I naturally wished to know more, and a love 
for history arose within me which has continued 
to this day. I immediately read all the historical 
books which I could get. They were few. In my 
father's house I could only find two or three. One 
was an epitome of British history, at the end of 
Johnson's Dictionary. I pored over this scraggy 
skeleton, and picked fi-om it every particle of nourish- 
ment that I could get. I was especially interested 
in the wars between the English and the Scots, and 
set myself to ascertain which had gained the most 
battles. The record was going against my country- 
men, when I came on the statement that, soon after 
Wallace's overthrow at Falkirk, the Scots defeated 
three English armies near Roslin in one day. These 
I boldly reckoned as three separate battles, and they 
made the number of the Scottish victories almost 
equal to that of the English ones. The other his- 
torical books which were in the house were the 
edition of the Bible and the Dictionary of the Bible, 
both by John Brown of Haddington. I read the 
stories and biographies in these with the greatest 
eagerness and pleasure. My favourite portions were 
the lives of Jacob, Joseph, and David, and the wars 
in Joshua, Judges, and Kings. And to show that 
even at that early age I tried to realise what I four ^ 
in books, I may mention that, when I was res 
of the wars in Kings, I thought of them ha] 
ing at a neighbouring homestead. The farml 
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standing on a hill, represented Judah ; the farm- 
buildings, down in the hollow, represented Israel. My 
companions, astonished at a boy who preferred the 
reading of the Bible to play, jeered at me, and said 
that I was going to be a minister, an imputation 
which I most indignantly denied. 

In the course of time I began to reap the benefit 
of these studies. At school, the Saturday forenoon 
was devoted specially to religious instruction. One 
Saturday all the scholars, from the highest to the 
lowest, were formed into one class for the purpose of 
being catechised on Bible knowledge. An out-of- 
the-way question happened to be put to the boy at 
the top. He did not know it. It came down the 
class, and was received with silence. Every one was 
puzzled. I chanced to know it, and when it came 
to me I whispered out the answer. Surprised but 
gratified, the master complimented me, and told me 
to go up to the top of the class ; and up I went, a 
little, awkward, country lad, burning with shame as 
if I had perpetrated some unspeakable crime. And 
this feeling was intensified when I had taken the 
top place and heard the big boys sneering at me. 
However, some of the big girls in the class took 
my part, complimented me, and when I proved my- 
self able to keep the place which I had won, called 
me clever, an epithet which had never been applied 
to me before. 

This incident was an epoch in my career. It 
roused my ambition. " If," I said, " I can take the 
top place in the Bible class, why not in every class ? " 
I therefore applied myself to all my different lesson- 
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books, became thoroughly interested in them, and 
found that both facts and words stuck readily to my 
memory. By the end of the year, I was at the top 
of the class in every subject except arithmetic, for 
which I never could get up any enthusiasm. 

This is the method by which I first learnt history. 
Long afterwards, in a lecture to the teachers of the 
Edinburgh Section of the Educational Institute, 
I advocated its use in schools. The gist of the 
lecture was to this effect : " Suppose you are teach- 
ing the history of Scotland. You will find in Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood the scenes of many of 
the great events in that history. On the Saturday 
holiday, take your scholars to each of these scenes in 
turn. Pointing out the spot and standing on it, 
describe the whole event which happened there. By 
this contact with the Past your pupils will be in- 
spired. Their imagination will be excited, and they 
will realise all the circumstances of the great action. 
They will now be eager to know more about the 
same subject, and they will read their text-book of 
history with a zest never known before. And, what 
is most important of all, a historical interest will 
now be awakened which will draw them to the other 
facts of Scottish history, and then to the other coun- 
tries with which Scotland came in contact." Dis- 
cussion was invited. But the method seemed to 
excite no interest, and few of the audience spoke. 
At last arose a big man, long in the hair and red 
and flabby in the face, and after the sententious dis- 
sertation on the general question which is so dear 
to the heart of long-winded pedants who speak 
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merely for speaking's sake, he concluded by saying 
that the method was impracticable. I did not blame 
the teachers. All their time and thought were 
engrossed in working out the Government code. 
Their business was to prepare their pupils for pass- 
ing the inspector, not to infuse within them any 
enthusiasm ; and, in their eyes, young people were 
bags to be filled with certain facts, not souls instinct 
with a divine spark which had to be kindled into a 
love of wisdom and goodness. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



" O Nature ! a' thy shows and forms, 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms 1 
Whether the Summer kindly warms 

Wr life and light. 
Or Winter howls in gusty storms 
The lang dark night." 

—Burns. 



DEARTH OF BOOKS NO GREAT WANT — BOOK OF CREATION — AT 
WHINNYHALL — FACE TO FACE WITH NATURE— DELIGHTS OF THE 
DIFFERENT SEASONS — THE PATRIARCHAL MANSION - HOUSE OF 
BALBEDIE— JOYOUS JOURNEYS TO IT AT HANDSEL -MONDAY AND 
DURING SUMMER HOLIDAYS— OLD-FASHIONED CUSTOMS — BEGGARS 
— CHAP-BOOKS — EFFECT OF RURAL SCENES — MY IMAGINATION 
FILLED WITH RURAL SIGHTS AND SOUNDS — ABLE TO UNDERSTAND 
POETRY— LOVE OF LITERATURE AWAKENED. 



IN looking back upon my childhood, I used to 
lament my dearth of books as a great cal- 
amity. My opinion is different now. To have 
had so few books has now proved itself to 
have been a great advantage. Books are not, as 
many innocent people suppose, an end in them- 
selves. Those who feed on them alone, become 
mere bookworms. Books are the mere transcripts, 
often distorted and always imperfect, of one great 
book, and that is the wonderful book of Creation 
which lies open around us. It was this book, in 
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default of other volumes, that I was compelled to 
study ; and I fortunately learned my lessons from 
some of its most pleasant passages. 

In November 1841 we removed to Whinnyhall, 
a white two-storeyed house standing on the hillside, 
about two miles north-east of Burntisland, and com- 
manding a wide view of the Firth of Forth and the 
city of Edinburgh on the opposite shore, and (what 
was even more delightful) surrounded on every side 
by flourishing young plantations. I was now face 
to face with Nature. Up to this time I had seen 
her mixed up with vulgar elements, and had never 
felt her influence in all its purity. Now I was taken 
into one of her choice retreats, from which the ugly 
and the prosaic were excluded. I was to be intro- 
duced to all her beauty. Each season in its turn 
was to pass like a revelation before me. 

Winter appeared very different from what I had 
hitherto known her. The rows upon rows of young 
evergreens lining the paths, and forming a great 
semicircle in front of the house, made the place 
look warm and comfortable, and seemed to keep the 
bleakness of the season at a distance. And one 
morning there was a great surprise ! Snow had 
fallen during the night, and the whole landscape 
looked strange and beautiful. The young trees all 
around, a dazzling show, seemed to have been, by 
the touch of a fairy's wand, converted into silver. 
And on the snow which covered the walks near 
the house were strange marks, the footprints of 
creatures which had been prowling round, intent on 
committing theft, if not burglary. And when the 
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snow had continued for several days, unfamiliar 
animals driven by hunger — thrushes, blackbirds, 
pheasants, hares — approached the house. Foremost 
among them was the robin-redbreast, who ventured 
into the kitchen, bobbing, hopping, holding his head 
to one side and looking at the scene through one 
eye, and bearing himself generally with the confi- 
dence of one who knows himself to be a favourite : — 

" Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet/' 

Spring came upon us early, like a gentle influence 
from heaven. A few bright and balmy days in 
February awoke both plants and animals to a new 
life. In the borders of the garden, green shoots, 
like points of daggers, were seen forcing their way 
above the soil; and one sunny Sabbath morning, 
when the sound of the church bells came to us by 
distance made more sweet, I saw on the lawn in 
front of the house the first snowdrop that I ever 
saw. There it was, all alone, like an unannounced 
guest, pale as if with timidity, and hanging its head 
as if ashamed of coming too soon. The birds, too, 
under the same inspiration, began to make the air 
sweet with their music. The thrush commenced 
the concert with its triumphant song ; and then 
followed in succession the blackbird with its mellow 
voice and the chafiinch with its cheery monotone, 
till all the woods around were vocal. But our 
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greatest delight was the finding of nests : that of 
the thrush and the blackbird in the laurel - bush ; 
that of the robin under a mossy bank; and that 
of the chaffinch on the larch, and so cunningly 
contrived as to appear part of the tree itself. A 
nest at that time was to us a wonder and delight. 
It lay there an exquisitely contrived casket with its 
rare gems glittering within it : — 

"Behold, within the leafy shade, 
Those bright blue eggs together laid ! 
On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight." 

And to what shall I liken the summer that fol- 
lowed, one of the sunniest and driest which had 
been for many years. I can only say that it was 
a feast to the whole being, delighting the eye with 
the bright bloom of flowers, the ear with the hum 
of bees among the clover and of happy insects float- 
ing in the sunbeams, the sense of smell with the 
fragrance of roses and new-mown hay, and the sense 
of feeling with the warm glow that permeated the 
whole frame and lapped it in contentment. In 
looking back I have always thought of this summer 
as the happiest part of my Hfe. I was not con- 
cerned with the Past or the Future, My whole 
being was engrossed with the golden Present. In 
fact, I reahsed the description which Polixenes gives 
of his own youth and that of his friend ; — 



Two lads that thought there ' 

But such a day ' 

And to be boy eternal." 



ji'ere, fair queen, 
as no more behind 
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Autumn made very little change on the laurels, 
larches, and firs of the young plantations round the 
house. But we roamed about among the fields and 
hedgerows, and basked in the golden glow arising 
from the grain-crops and the trees. It seemed as 
if they had drunk in the sunshine until they were 
thoroughly saturated arid had become of the same 
colour. I remember looking at a wood away to 
the westward, which was bright with autumn tints, 
and saying that the sunset sky had fallen down 
among the trees. A wild simile, causing much 
laughter; but worse have been made. 

In those days, too, I witnessed a phase of old 
Scottish manners which has stored my mind with 
many pleasant memories. My paternal grand-parents 
had the farm of Balbedie, in the uplands of Fife, 
on the side of the road that runs between Lochgelly 
and Leslie. They lived in what had been the 
mansion-house of the estate, a rambling, crow- 
gabled edifice with a large garden and orchard 
attached to it.^ The household consisted of the 
old couple, two sons, a daughter, two grandsons, 
and one grand - daughter. It was an instance of 
what was very common in Scotland at that time, 
and is not uncommon even now — namely, one fam- 
ily doing the whole work of a farm. Their life was 
one to be envied. They had simple and regular 
habits, breathed the purest air, had work that was 
healthy and not too heavy, and fed on oatmeal, 

1 Sir Robert Sibbald, in his 'History of Fife,' published in 1710, 
describes Balbedie as "a pleasant house, with gardens and inclosures, 
and well planted." 
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bacon, eggs, milk, and cheese, all of their own pro- 
curing. They sat down at the same table, in the 
kitchen, with its uneven floor and its wide-mouthed 
chimney; and their fare was whey-porridge in the 
morning, broth, meat, and potatoes at mid-day, and 
whey-porridge again in the evening. Every night 
they joined in family worship, the eldest son reading 
out the Hnes of the psalm before singing them, and 
the old father offering up a prayer. 

This interesting old place was a Promised Land 
flowing with milk and honey. It was associated 
in our minds with holidays and rustic feast-days, 
and there was a bright halo around it. How well 
I remember the Handsel-Monday journey with my 
father : the setting out on Sunday after the forenoon 
sermon, the sombre January afternoon, the bare 
trees and hedges, the meetmg with people on the 
same errand as ourselves, the darkness coming on 
ere we reached our destination, our taking a short 
cut through a turnip-field and arriving at the big 
gate where my uncle stood ready to welcome us, and 
our being ushered into the kitchen, all aglow with a 
bright fire and kindly faces. 

But our pleasantest journeys were in summer, 
about the end of July, We boys set out to travel 
in the old Scottish style. As soon as we were in 
the quiet country roads we took off our shoes, tied 
them together by means of the laces, carried them 
round our neck, and walked barefoot. We were in 
no hurry, for the long summer day was before us. 
We drifted easily along, engrossed with the pleas- 
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ures of the way : the profusion of flowers — butter- 
cupSy wild vetches, wild geraniums, and ox-eyed 
daisies — that ornamented the roadside; the brown 
bees humming drowsily as they plied their work; 
the butterflies, white, yellow, blue, and red, that 
looked like bits of sunshine as they fluttered in the 
air ; and occasional raspberry-bushes red with their 
soft, cooling fruit. There was also the half-way inn 
where we were allowed to expend on luncheon the 
frugal sum of one penny each. It was a continued 
succession of delights ; and before we ever thought 
of being weary we were in sight of our destination, 
the venerable house peeping forth from among its 
old trees. And then the delights of the farm — how 
can I describe our enjoyment of them ! We rev- 
elled in a perfect banquet of novelty, liberty, and 
country delicacies. There were the cats and dogs 
that took to us at once, and seemed to know that 
we belonged to the family. There were the cows 
which we were allowed to herd on the meadows by 
the banks of the smooth-flowing Leven. There 
were the horses which we were permitted to mount 
and drive to the old-fashioned pond beneath the 
chestnut-trees. There were the whey-porridge and 
the buttermilk, which, to our young appetites, sharp- 
ened with fresh air and exercise, were ambrosia and 
nectar. There was especially the garden, enveloped 
in a glory which was made up of sunshine, honey- 
bees, twittering swallows, sweet-scented flowers, and 
tempting gooseberries, yellow, black, and red. Even 
to this day, when I taste a fresh ripe gooseberry or 
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smell a sprig of thyme, a gust of delight arises with- 
in me, and I feel myself a boy again, revelling in that 
happy garden. 

Those were the days of professional beggars and 
thrifty pedlars, who really " lived by the way," and 
all these were sure of a welcome at Balbedie, It 
was a rule of my grandmother never to turn "ony 
puir body from the door without at least a piece ; " 
and the piece consisted of a big bannock liberally 
covered with a layer of fresh butter and topped with 
a " whang " of skim-milk cheese. There were a few 
favoured ones, of acknowledged standing in the dis- 
trict, who got their supper and a bed of straw 
in the barn. The arrival of these was espec- 
ially welcomed by some of the inmates, for they 
were walking newspapers ; and sitting in the glow 
of the roomy fireplace, they would retail all the 
clashes of the country-side as well as their own 
adventures. I remember one of them who sold 
blacking, and was therefore called Black Willie. 
He was proud of telling that he had been a soldier, 
and had been at Waterloo. Before the battle 
began, he said, he was dreadfully nervous, and his 
legs were shaking under him ; and the first volley 
that the French fired carried off his hat. But 
when he was fairly into the struggle, his fright 
disappeared, and he felt as if they were going 
through the manceuvres of a review under specially 
difficult circumstances, until he fell wounded in the 
side, and was carried from the field. 

The most notorious, however, of all the vagrants 
was "Beggar Jean," She was the last survival of 
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the old masterful mendicants who did not sue for 
charity but demanded it as a right. She was proud 
of her profession, and prefixed to her name the 
epithet " Beggar " as if it had been " My Lady " or 
any other honourable title. The farmers and cottars 
were regarded by her as her subjects, and she made 
her regular rounds to levy contributions from them. 
She expected every one to give her a share of their 
food, from a piece of wheaten bread and butcher- 
meat down to a handful of oatmeal. Her appetite, 
too, was rather fastidious. Brose and porridge, 
the ordinary fare of the rustics, were too coarse for 
her; and so she sold her oatmeal which she had 
collected, and with the money bought tea, and sugar, 
and fancy bread. Accordingly, when she arrived in 
the farm kitchen, the kettle had to be put on, the tea 
infused, and the tea equipage set out ; and Beggar 
Jean, munching her cookies and buttered toast and 
drinking her fragrant beverage, let her tongue loose 
to run through all the scandal of the county. 

Another old-world custom which they had at 
Balbedie was the buying of chap-books from pedlars. 
One Sunday I found one — * iEsop's Fables ' — on the 
sill of the kitchen window. I was reading it eagerly 
when my aunt, noticing what I was doing, brought 
me one consisting of Bible stories, and told me that 
this was more suitable for the day. I began to read 
it, but not with so much interest, as I knew the Bible 
stories already; and I fear that when my aunt's 
back was turned I betook myself again to the 
Fables. Before I left for home, she said that she 
was going to give me one of the books, and asked 
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which of them I would have, I answered, "The 
Fables." She replied that she would give me 
both, I came away delighted, as if I had got a 
treasure. 

By thus living and revelling in these country 
scenes and pleasures, I had, though I knew it not, 
made great progress in my education. Not only had 
I fostered a keen love for nature, — not only had I 
acquired a knowledge of plants and animals, — but I 
had filled my mind with that rustic imagery which 
forms an important part of the materials of poetry 
I was thus prepared, whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred, to understand and reahse the descriptions 
of the poets. And an opportunity did come very 
soon. In my father's house lay an old school-book 
which nobody seemed to care about. It consisted 
of passages, both in prose and verse, from our best 
writers, and was called Scott's ' Beauties of Eminent 
Authors.' One day I chanced to open this volume, 
and found to my great delight that it contained 
many descriptions of country sights and sounds. 
I began to read these with the greatest avidity, 
especially the passages from Thomson's ' Seasons,' 
Then I soon discovered that my actual acquaintance 
with natural objects helped my appreciation of de- 
scriptions of natural objects, and that these in their 
turn helped my observation. Nature aided poetry, 
and poetry in requital aided nature. They acted 
and reacted on each other. And when I had 
reached this stage I was fortunate enough to re- 
ceive encouragement from my schoolmaster, the 
Rev. John Davidson. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

"A man he was to all the country dear/* 

— Goldsmith. 

the old parish teachers — ^the good they did — one of the best 
of the class, the rev. john davidson— his character— sym- 
pathy with his pupils— discovers my taste— lends me books 
— my favourite poets — ^tradition about adam smith— i be- 
come a student— my hope of going to the university — dis- 
appointed through sectarian feelings. 

IN my boyish days the old parish system of 
education was still in force. Amid its many 
drawbacks it had one great advantage — it gave the 
teacher a fair field for influencing his pupils with his 
own personality. 

In the parish teacher's life, it is true, there were 
many circumstances which tempted him to take 
things easy. He had a comfortable dwelling-house, 
and a large garden where he could cultivate prize 
cabbages and gooseberries. His scholars, though 
poor, were not squalid, but were decently - clad, 
porridge-fed rustics. On his Saturday holiday he 
visited some neighbouring farmer or was driven by 
him to the market town. On the Sunday even- 
ing he dropped in at the manse to take a bit of 
supper and a tumbler of toddy with the minister. 

D 
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His work at school was not hampered and made 
mechanical by the cast-iron rules of a code ; and 
there was no Government inspection looming in 
the distance and throwing its shadow over half the 
year. The only examination was the yearly one 
by the Presb}i:ery, and it was so purely a matter 
of form that it was more of a ploy than an ordeal. 
The rev. examiners, a genial brotherhood, sat 
beaming approval of everything, were quite pleased 
if a few of the best lads crossed the Ass's Bridge 
and read an Ode of Horace, complimented the 
pupils and the teacher, and went away with easy 
consciences and sound appetites to the dinner which 
pleasantly wound up the proceedings. His salary 
was not large, but it was eked out by many canny 
jobs. Above all, his appointment was for life, and 
nothing but some scandalous breach of the moral 
law could put him out of his situation. Truly the 
lines had fallen unto him in pleasant places ! But, 
at the same time, this teacher was generally a 
university man, had caught at the university an 
enthusiasm for learning, and was glad of any op- 
portunity to keep up his knowledge of the Mathe- 
matics and the Classics. It was his delight to initiate 
some intelligent, studious lad, the son of a small 
farmer or cottar, into the mysteries of Euclid and 
Latin prosody, and to prepare him for the college ; 
and a proud man was he when he could tell at the 
yearly examination that Robert Smith or John 
Wallace, a former pupil, had gained a bursary or 
some other university distinction. In this way the 
pEirish teachers of Scotland had been the means, 
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during many years, of picking out and utilising for 
the benefit of the nation the latent talent in the 
lower strata of society. 

One of the very best of this class was the Rev. 
John Davidson, who, when I knew him first, was 
burgh schoolmaster at Kinghom, a post which he 
afterwards resigned in order to become Free Church 
teacher at the neighbouring town of Burntisland. 

During my long life I have seen many men of the 
highest excellence, but my old master is the best 
I ever saw. In describing him the usual eulogistic 
epithets would be out of keeping. The active con- 
stituents of his character were intelligence, sym- 
pathy, active benevolence, all overlaid and toned 
down by modesty. He was learned but not pedantic, 
kind but not effusive, active but not fussy, pious but 
not sanctimonious. To do good to others was as 
natural to him as to walk. Wherever there was suffer- 
ing, wherever help was required, there he was sure to 
find his way. His presence was quiet and cheering 
like a ray of sunlight, and was welcome to every one. 

In his school there was no very strict discipline, 
but on the contrary a good deal of noise. It was 
" a noisy mansion." But he was so pleasant him- 
self, and made the work so pleasant, that pupils 
could not help learning. Being near him seemed 
to make them wiser and better. His very presence 
was inspiring. It was an instance of (what Carlyle 
calls true education) "soul coming in contact with 
soul." One of the greatest luxuries he enjoyed 
was to find some of his pupils able and willing 
to take up the higher branches. His leisure hours 
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were devoted most heartily to them. He stayed 
after the usual school-time to teach them Euclid 
and Trigonometry. He invited them to his house 
of a winter evening to see the stars through his 
telescope. He led them out on the Saturdays, 
along the shore, through Dodhead quarries and 
up the Binn, to teach them Geology. I was one 
of a small class that, for two successive years, 
met every morning in his dining-room to go over 
our classical lessons to him, while he and his wife 
were breakfasting. In this way he was the means 
of bringing out several scholars who afterwards 
rose to eminence in their own particular line. 
Among these were Dr Lindsay and Dr Lonie, 
who became famous mathematical teachers, the 
former at Dollar and the latter at St Andrews, 
and also Mr Barclay, who rose to be one of the 
chief writers on the staff of the ' Times.' 

At school it was some time before I attracted any 
notice. My country upbringing had brought, along 
with its advantages, certain disadvantages. I was 
bashful, slow, and nervous, and, when I was spoken 
to, was apt to blush and lose my presence of mind. 
The first thing for which I was noticeable was 
my memory for History, especially that of the 
Bible. But my sympathetic master had begun 
to form a very favourable opinion of me. He had 
found out (I do not know in what way) that I 
was fond of poetry, and had even attempted some 
rhymes. He immediately offered to lend me some 
of the poets. This would seem to him (I doubt 
not) a very small kindness, but it was a priceless 
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boon to me. The first book he put into my hands 
was Campbell's ' Fleasores of Hope,' and in doing 
this he repeated the gracefbl simile with which it 
begins : — 



" At summer eve, when heaTcn's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below," &c 

It was like the opening of a new heaven and a new 
earth; and the smoothly flowing, high-sonnding 
verses seemed to be the language of the gods. I 
read and re-read some of the descriptive passages 
till I knew them by heart; and I have a distinct 
recollection of going home on a wintry evening, 
under a starry sky, and solacing myself by re- 
peating — 

" Now far he sweeps where scarce a summer smiles, 
On Behring's rocks and Greenland's naked isles ; 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow, 
And waft across the waves' tumultuous roar, 
The wolfs long howl from Oonalaska's shore." 

The next work given to me was a collection of the 
British Poets, in two volumes, published in 1824 by 
Jones & Co., London. Many years afterwards, 
to my great delight, I picked up in an old book- 
shop a copy of this edition, and I keep it in the 
corner of my bookcase nearest my chair. To dip 
into it occasionally, even to handle it, recalls the 
pleasantest associations. When I mention that it 
contains in small clear type the works of twenty- 
two poets, along with portraits of thirteen of them, 
and biographies of all, it may easily be imagined 
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into what a storehouse I was now admitted. And 
when my good angel found that I was taking full 
advantage of the privileges he had given me, he 
ga.ve me the use of his ticket to the Burntisland 
Subscription Library, which was filled with the 
classic authors of English literature. 

My master left me to the freedom of my own will 
in choosing my reading. In this he showed his 
usual good sense. The prescribing of a hard and 
fast list of books to be perused by every young 
student is often a mistake. Our mental food is like 
our bodily food. What is palatable to one is not 
always palatable to another; and if we do not read 
with a zest we cannot read to advantage. Shake- 
speare expresses the whole philosophy of studying 
in three lines : — 

" Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves yoa ; 
No profit grows where is no pleasure la'en : 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect," 

I therefore roamed at will through the fields of 
literature ; and when I found any works that 
delighted me, I was not content with reading them 
once. I came back upon them again and again. 
I treated them, in fact, as we treat our dearest 
&iends. I was never tired of dropping in upon 
them to enjoy their society. The result was, that 
long passages, especially from the poets, stuck to 
my memory, and remain there to this day. My 
favourite books in poetry were the works of Thom- 
son, Cowper, Pope, and Burns ; in biography, 
Boswell's 'Johnson' and Johnson's 'Lives of the 
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Poets ' ; in essay- writing, * The Tatler/ ' Spectator/ 
' Rambler/ and ' Idler.' 

One of the books which I got out of the library 
was the * Theory of Moral Sentiments.' I now feel 
that I could not then have fully appreciated either 
the subject or the style, but there was one circum- 
stance that gave it a special interest. Its author, 
Adam Smith, was a native of the neighbouring town 
of Kirkcaldy; and while living there in his later 
years he wrote his great work, the * Wealth of 
Nations.' Kirkcaldy, therefore, was a classic town 
to me. I regarded with reverence a dingy alley 
called Adam Smith's Close, and concluded that he 
must have been born there, or at least must have 
lived there. A bookseller's window in which was 
exposed a copy of the * Wealth of Nations ' was a 
great attraction to me, and I often went out of my 
way to have the pleasure of gazing at the outside of 
that book. But what interested me most was a 
tradition that still floated about the neighbourhood. 
One Sunday morning, this tradition said, Adam 
Smith walked out in his dressing-gown, immersed 
in thought about one of the grand speculations 
which was to revolutionise Commerce. His mind 
was groping its way along a new vista of ideas that 
was opening up before him, and his body kept 
moving in sympathy with his mind. He went on 
for hours, taking no notice of outward objects, till 
he was roused by the sound of bells, and found 
himself in the streets of Dunfermline, amid a throng 
of church-goers, twelve miles from home, and in a 
state of semi -nudity. This story interested me 
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much, for I knew the road along which he must 
have come ; and I could imagine him in his strange 
guise in the early summer morning, moving along, 
as if in a dream, past the Grange, the seat of 
the famous Kirkaldy, past Kinghorn Loch, down 
Whinnyhall Brae, and so on by Aberdour to 
Dunfermline. 

This love of mine for English literature very soon 
extended to other branches, and I applied myself to 
the study of the Ancient Classics and Mathematics. 
Of course, these subjects were not so fascinating as 
my favourite English poets ; but by this time I had 
trained myself to find a pleasure in the mere healthy 
exercise of my faculties, and in doing thoroughly 
every task that I undertook. Accordingly, besides 
poring over my Homer and Virgil by the evening 
lamp, I used to beguile my daily journeys between 
Whinnyhall and Burntisland school by going through 
the Latin and Greek verbs, and other dry gram- 
matical details. And I remember distinctly of lying 
one summer day under a tree in the woods, and 
reading Euclid as I would read a novel. There was 
indeed a fascination in the strange and striking pro- 
perties of lines, angles, and circles, and in the 
thorough and conclusive way in which the various 
problems and propositions were proved. 

I was now so thoroughly devoted to learning that 
I could think of no other goal in the future than the 
university. That a penniless, almost friendless, 
country youth should cherish the hope of passing 
through a college curriculum, would in another 
country have been considered an idle dreamt. But 
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it was not so considered in Scotland, where, even in 
those days, there were many bursaries or scholar- 
ships expressly founded to pay the college expenses 
of promising young scholars. Now, a bursary of 
this kind had been instituted many years before by 
a Mr Henry, the minister of Kinghorn, and this 
bursary chanced at this time to be vacant. I applied 
for it ; and as I was the only applicant in the parish, 
and as it had always been considered to be intended 
for inhabitants of the parish, I was thought to have 
a good chance. But the storm of sectarian strife 
which preceded and followed the Disruption was 
then raging ; and this storm, which rent the ancient 
Church of Scotland in twain, overturned the little 
edifice of hope which I had begun to build. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

•• There, try his mettle on the creed, 
And bind him down wi' caution." 

— Burns. 

the disruption controversy— non-intrusionists and moderates 
— dr chalmers— discussion among the peasantry— rancour 
on both sides — an intolerant free church mother — an in- 
TOLERANT ESTABLISHED BROTHER — THE PHRASE "COMING OUT" 
—JOKE ABOUT IT — I BECOME A MARTYR— MY GOING TO COLLEGE 
DELAYED FOR A YEAR. 

I WAS born and brought up amid the great con- 
troversy that resulted in the formation of the 
Free Church of Scotland. The two parties were 
the Non - intrusionists and the Moderates. The 
Non - intrusionists contended that ministers should 
not be intruded by the patrons against the will 
of the people, and generally that the Church, 
though maintained by the State, had a right to 
govern itself. The Moderates held that the patrons 
were better qualified to choose ministers than the 
people, and generally that if the Church received 
State money, it ought to be partly under State con- 
trol. The controversy spread like a fever through 
all ranks of the nation ; divided communities, 
churches, and even families, into two contending 
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parties ; and in the heat of controversy cruel words 
were spoken, and still more cruel deeds were done. 
People who knew little and cared less about ecclesi- 
astical politics — non-church-goers, and even school 
children — were most virulent partisans, — another 
proof that a great deal of the savage is still latent 
in man, and that he loves fighting for fighting's 
sake. 

What increased the interest of this controversy in 
our neighbourhood was the occasional presence of 
the great Non-intrusion leader, Dr Chalmers. He 
had chosen Burntisland as a place of retreat. There 
he had built a villa which is still called Craigholm, 
the name he gave it ; and there he rested after the 
labours of the college or the Church Courts, and 
entered into recreation as thoroughly as he entered 
into work. He would loiter whole hours among the 
rocky nooks of a romantic promontory to the east 
of the town, called the Lammerlaws ; and he would 
wander along the wooded path that leads to Aber- 
dour, noticing plant and stone with the eye of a 
naturalist and a poet. When he came to a beauti- 
ful scene he would say to his companion, " Let us 
linger over this," and linger he would till he had 
imbibed the loveliness that lay before him. I saw 
him in the church on the Sunday, sitting simply 
and placidly among the humble worshippers. The 
vision is distinctly before me as I write : the massive 
grey head, the heavy features perfectly still, and the 
slumberous expression in the big eye. It was the 
fiery furnace smouldering — it was the forest king 
reposing in his lair. No one in looking at him 
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would have imagined that he was the leader of what 
was called "the wild party," a party which had 
turned the whole area of Scotland into one great 
battle-field. 

The peasantry amongst whom I lived bore their 
part in this warfare. They were not a degraded 
class, such as you will find in many rural parishes 
in England. A free house, a small garden, a certain 
allowance of meal, milk, and potatoes, along wJth 
^12 a-year, was all the remuneration of an able- 
bodied ploughman ; and his wife or daughter, if she 
worked in the fields, got only ninepence a-day. But 
poverty with them was a different thing from what 
it is in the city slums. It did not prevent them 
from being comfortably housed, clad, and fed. And 
there was one luxury which they always contrived 
to get as a necessary of life, and that was Sunday 
clothing for themselves and children. They were, 
therefore, regular attenders of church ; and they 
went, not for mere fashion's sake, but they listened 
eagerly to the sermon, and criticised it on their way 
homeward after the service. 

These were the very people to take a keen interest 
in the question of the non-intrusion of ministers; 
and I heard them discuss it by the farmhouse fire- 
side, on the turnip-field, in the churchyard on Sun- 
days between sermons. The blood of the Cove- 
nanters, which still lurked in their veins, was on 
fire, and could not rest till spiritual freedom was 
gained. Nor were they unable to justify their de- 
mands by argument. I often heard the matter dis- 
cussed very much as follows : — 
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" Pawtronage," some shrewd old Non-intrusionist 
would say, " is wrang. It gangs clean against com- 
mon-sense. The people are better fitted to choose 
their ain minister than the pawtron. They ken best 
what will suit them." 

" I deny that," replied the opponent, a good old 
Tory. "The people are ignorant. The patron is 
an educated man." 

" Eddicated man ! look at the Laird of So-and-so, 
wha is the pawtron of such-and-such a kirk. What 
is he ? An idler and a tippler, wha lives to hunt and 
shoot and drink brandy, and wha never enters a 
kirk-door. Precious eddication ! a precious man to 
choose a spiritual guide for a God-fearin' congrega- 
tion ! and there are hundreds o' pawtrons like him." 

" You are too hard. There are many patrons who 
are high-principled noblemen and gentlemen." 

" Nearly a' Episcopalians wha ken little and care 
less aboot the like o' us ! Are they likely to choose 
us a guid minister ? " 

" But the Crown is patron of many churches. It 
is the patron of Burntisland." 

" The Croon ! ye mean the Lord Advocate. 
Muckle we ken o' him, and muckle he kens o' us. 
As a maiter o' coorse, he appints some relation or 
freend o' ane o' his political supporters. Toots, 
man, there's nae doot aboot the maiter. The haill 
system is rotten." 

But they were not always content with quiet 
reasoning. In the heat of controversy they were 
often carried into uncharitableness and all kinds 
of abuse. 
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Here let me give two instances of the unnatural 
rancour which sometimes broke out amongst mem- 
bers of the same family. 

A devout old woman who had come out of the 
Church was mourning over her married son, who 
had remained in, " Eh ! " she said to her neigh- 
bour, " it's a sair sicht to a mither's e'en to see her 
son on the wrang road." "Oh," replied her neigh- 
bour, "nae doot, in spite o' that, he'll be a' richt 
at last." "At weel, I houp sae," said the mother, 
"though it's against my raison. For what is this 
great controversy aboot ? It's aboot Christ's head- 
ship ower His Kirk. In this time o' trial we're a' 
ca'd upon to say whether we'll have Him for oor 
King or no'. And if we don't acknowledge Him 
here, we've His ain word to tell us that He'll no' 
acknowledge us at the great day." I in my inno- 
cence was convinced by this reasoning; and I could 
not help remarking, as a striking coincidence, that 
the way to the Parish Church was broad, while the 
lane leading to the malt -barn, where the Free 
Church people worshipped, was narrow, 

The intolerance, however, was not all on one side. 
There was a firm of brothers who were the largest 
employers of labour in the neighbourhood. All the 
brothers, save one, joined the Free Church. This 
one, left high and dry on the rock of the Establish- 
ment, was wild with indignation. He could not help 
thinking that the people who for a trifling question 
had rent the National Church were fanatics. His 
ordinary name for them, qualified by a condemna- 
tory adjective, was "hypocrites" or "Pharisees." 
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He could not abide their very presence. They were 
hateful, he said, not only to his sight but to his 
sense of smell. Chancing one day to go into the 
barn where they worshipped, he held his nose and 
exclaimed, " Oh, what a stench of these hypo- 
crites ! " Every method, however undignified, he 
employed to harass them. When the new Free 
Church (which was planted close to the Established 
Church) got a bell of its own, he was at the expense 
of getting a heavier tongue to the parish bell, in 
order that it might out-ring its rival ; and when this 
tongue cracked the bell, he was at the expense of 
getting a new bell of the most sonorous kind. He 
also sneered at his sisters, who were collectors for 
the Free Church, and called on poor families for 
their small weekly contribution to the Sustentation 
Fund; and it is said that he hired rascal boys to jeer 
at them by calling out " Penny Annies." He even 
went the length of trying to proselytise some of his 
men who were Free Churchmen, and of dismissing 
several of the most obstinate who refused to return to 
the Establishment. And when he was stigmatised 
as a persecutor, he was ready with an indignant 
answer. " What ! " he exclaimed ; " if I think that a 
fanatic cannot serve me so well as a sensible man 
who upholds the institutions of the country, have I 
not the right to dismiss him ? " 

The Scottish expression for joining the seceding 
party was " comin' oot." I once heard a workman 
say, " I cam oot with my minister : noo I ken nae 
difference o' the preachin', but a hantle difference o' 
the giein'." A newspaper writer took advantage of 
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the phrase to make a joke, "We understand," he 
said, " that Mr So-and-so, the chaplain of the jail, 
has joined the Free Church, and that all the mem- 
bers of his congregation are anxious to come out 
with him." 

Seven years had elapsed since the Disruption ; 
and party feeling was as bitter as ever when I 
applied for the bursary above-mentioned. Now, 
nearly all the electors were members of the Estab- 
lished Church, and they hesitated to give it to a 
Dissenter. The founder, they said, was a minister 
of the Church, and most assuredly he never could 
have meant that his bounty should go to support an 
enemy of the Church. They therefore put the ques- 
tion : " If we give you the bursary, will you pledge 
yourself to become a teacher or preacher in connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland ? " Of course I 
would come under no such engagement, and I lost 
the coveted prize, I thus became a martyr in the 
cause of Religious Independence, 

The electors were severely blamed ; but I question 
if they were any worse than other electors at that 
time. The religious test was then almost invariably 
used by both ecclesiastical parties. Even such a 
conspicuous corporation as the Edinburgh Town 
Council, in performing the all-important duty of 
filling up a university chair, did not scruple to 
employ it. Of course they invited candidates of all 
creeds to come forward, and when the candidates 
waited upon them, talked about "selecting the best 
man," "keeping up the reputation of the university 
and the Scottish system of philosophy or science ; " 
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but when the election day came and the votes were 
counted, it was found that the Churchmen were 
nearly all on one side and the Dissenters on the 
other. Beyond all doubt, the appointment had been 
decided by sectarian considerations. 

A story is told of an eminent scientist who applied 
in those days for an Edinburgh professorship. Put- 
ting his pride and his modesty in his pocket, as can- 
didates unfortunately are obliged to do, he called 
upon the different members of the Town Council 
to exhibit himself and to advocate his own claims. 
One magistrate, a worthy man but a keen sectarian, 
listened in solemn silence to the long list, which the 
distinguished man gave, of his learned treatises and 
his wonderful discoveries. Then after considering 
for a little he put the testing question, " But are ye 
a jined member o' ony body ? " 

This test was even applied in the everyday trans- 
actions of life. If an old woman was recommended 
to get her goods from a particular shopkeeper, the 
question she generally asked was, " But does he 
belang to oor body ? " 

The loss of the Kinghorn bursary was a severe 
disappointment to me ; but the event, as it chanced, 
turned out for my good. It brought me into notice 
and excited the sympathy of several influential people. 
Foremost amongst my friends was my ever -kind 
teacher, who hastened to invite me to become his 
assistant, and, what was even more important, to 
stay with him. Accordingly in his house, Craig- 
holm, which I have already mentioned as the sum- 
mer retreat of Dr Chalmers, I spent ten happy 

F 
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months. In fact, from that time I became one of 
the family. 

At the end of a year I was enabled to go to col- 
lege ; very soon a lapsed bursary was awarded to me ; 
and partly by its aid, and partly by the remuneration 
which I got for private teaching, I was able to main- 
tain myself, and even to save money. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



**The wind blows keen at Aberdeen, 

So does it at Dundee : 
0*er many a stately town it blows 

In Scotland's cold countree. 
But of all the towns the wind blows o'er, 

There's none so dear to me 
As the grey towers of St Andrews town, 

St Andrews on the sea." 



APPEARANCE OF ST ANDREWS — ITS RESURRECTION BY ITS PROVOST, 
MAJOR PLAYFAIR — A LOCAL DESPOT — LEARNING CULTIVATED ON 
OATMEAL — STUDENT LIFE AND RECREATIONS — PROFESSORS — 
DUNCAN — PYPER — SPALDING — FERRIER — SELLAR — CONNELL — 
BREWSTER — INCAPABLE TEACHERS — ADVANTAGES OF ST ANDREWS 
AS A PLACE OF STUDY. 



WELL do I remember that important epoch 
in a student's life, " going to college." 
It was the first of November 1851. The coun- 
try was sad-coloured, but the sky was bright, and 
the state of my feelings was very much in keep- 
ing with the weather. I was down-hearted at 
leaving home, and timid at the thought of going 
among strangers. But, at the same time, there was 
a feeling of romance which overpowered all my 
nervous emotions. I was about to realise the bright 
dreams of my youth — to go to college and become a 
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scholar by profession. I was going to St Andrews, 
the name of which had long been associated in my 
mind with ideas of learning and dignity. New and 
vague sensations engrossed me on the journey, and 
I remember nothing about it except catching the 
first glimpse of the weather-stained towers of the 
University city, standing out against the winter sky. 
St Andrews was not then the highly fashionable 
place which it is now. It was just emerging from a 
long-lasting state of neglect, disrepair, and dirt. Its 
renovator was the provost. Major (afterwards Sir 
Hugh Lyon) Playfair, an admirable specimen of a 
municipal despot. The son of a former Principal of 
the University, a retired artillery officer, a member 
of a family distinguished for talent and high position, 
and the possessor of a ready wit, a ready tongue, and 
no small share of cool audacity, he had been able to 
take a high position among his fellow-citizens. On 
being placed in the civic chair, he had found the 
streets unpaved, uneven, overgrown with weeds, and 
dirty ; the ruins of the time-honoured cathedral and 
castle used as a quarry for greedy and sacrilegious 
builders, and the University buildings falling into 
disrepair; and he had resolved to change all this. 
With persistency almost unexampled, he had em- 
ployed all the arts of persuasion and compulsion upon 
those who had the power to remedy these abuses. 
He had dunned, he had coaxed, he had bantered, he 
had bargained, he had borrowed, he had begged; 
and he had been successful. In 1851, when I went 
to college, the streets were paved and clean, the fine 
old ruins were declared sacred, and the dilapidated 
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part of the University buildings had been replaced 
by a new edifice. And he — the Major, as he was 
called — a little man, white-haired, shaggy-eyebrowed, 
blue-eyed, red-faced, with his hat cocked on the side 
of his head, and a stout cane in his hand, walked 
about in triumph, the uncrowned king of the place. 

I, like most of the St Andrews students, lived in a 
very simple and frugal way. John Davidson,^ who 
was the son of my former teacher, and who had been 
my school-companion, shared with me one small 
room, which had a recess with a bed in it. Our 
landlord was a weaver, and we could hear the click 
of his shuttle in a room below us. He and his wife 
took a lively interest in us ; for their only son, who 
had been a mason, was a young man of great talent 
and high moral earnestness, and was then a student 
in a Baptist college at Bradford. He was a most 
accomplished linguist, and might have aspired to a 
high academical or ecclesiastical office in his native 
land; but, some years after this, he went out to 
India as a missionary, and was killed during the 
Mutiny at Delhi. We breakfasted at 8.30 on por- 
ridge, dined at i on broth and beef, and drank tea 
at 5. For supper our thrifty landlady roasted the 
potatoes which had been left at dinner, and eating 
them with butter, we enjoyed them very much. 

^ A note is due to this early friend and more than brother of mine. 
He had a successful career. He married Hugh Miller's eldest daughter, 
who afterwards became a well-known authoress ; and after being Free 
Church minister successively of New Abbey and Langholm, he was 
called to Australia. There he was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and English Literature in the University of Adelaide ; but he died while 
still in his prime, beloved by all who knew him. 
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Every month we had delicacies from home — cheese, 
oatcakes, and jelly — sent in a box which transported 
our hnen to and from the washing. Supplemented 
by these supplies, our mere living {not including our 
lodgings) sometimes cost us only half-a-crown each 
in the week. 

Yet we did not feel in the slightest degree pinched. 
The very reverse was our feeling. It is astonishing 
on how little a healthy young man can live and 
enjoy himself. When I look back on that time, I 
feel that it was one of the happiest periods of my 
life. I chanced by sheer good luck to become 
attached to a group of congenial class-fellows. 
There were bad sets at college into which if a man 
fell he was almost sure to be led astray. But the 
set in which I found myself was a good one. 
The fellows were all sprung from a good kind, were 
healthy, well-principled, temperate, fond of learning 
and poetry, and fond also of fun. We studied to- 
gether, sat together in the class-rooms, and during 
the intervals between the classes stroiled in our red 
gowns through the old-fashioned streets, and along 
the spacious west sands. We had longer rambles 
on Saturday, sometimes as far as Leuchars, or Ceres, 
or Cameron. And at intervals what merrymakings 
we had ! We used to ransack the dictionary to find 
words strong enough to express the hilarious nature 
of these meetings. We used to call them blow-outs, 
festifications, drinking - bouts, debauches, orgies. 
And yet they were almost always conducted on total- 
abstinence principles. We became jolly over tea 
and soda-scones at six; and by supper-time, when 
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the oatmeal-cakes and the cold water were brought 
in, we were hilarious, making the deserted street 
ring with our laughter. We did not require stimu- 
lants in those days. We were already intoxicated 
with animal spirits. 

One of my most intimate companions was David 
Boyd, afterwards a most devoted minister of the 
Free Church. A common addiction to verse and 
literature drew us together. He was one of 
the most genuine and kindliest men I have ever 
known — all alive with intelligence, feeling, and 
sympathy. Conspicuous amongst his qualities was 
his sense of humour, which enabled him to extract 
genuine amusement and delight, not only from books, 
but from the most ordinary objects of everyday life. 
He was older than I, had been in business, and had 
mixed in the best society in Glasgow, and therefore 
was a valuable friend to me, an inexperienced country 
lad. It was he who first introduced me to Dickens. 
Well do I remember the evening on which he brought 
to our room a copy of the ' Pickwick Papers ' — a 
copy that still, when I look at it, calls up the most 
delightful feelings. Homer, Ovid, and Euclid were 
tossed aside, and we revelled with enthusiastic pleas- 
ure in the escapades of Mr Winkle on horseback, 
and the eccentricities of Bob Sawyer's supper. To 
me it was the introduction to an enchanted land^ 
where, since that time, I have spent thousands of 
hours of innocent enjoyment. England now ap- 
peared as really " Merry England," and a glamour 
was now cast upon her villages, fields, and highways, 
upon the very coach-drivers, porters, and crossing- 
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sweepers of her streets. It was Dickens who first 
showed me that the most commonplace objects and 
people were intended to be interesting. 

On the Saturday evenings we attended a students' 
debating society. It was the time-honoured and 
now historical Literary Society, where Lord Chan- 
cellor Campbell, John Leyden, Dr Chalmers, and 
Principal Tulloch had first aired their eloquence. 
To me, the scene which presented itself there 
was very amusing. It was the case of boys imi- 
tating their fathers and playing at public meet- 
ings. What an air of wisdom and deliberation 
pervaded the whole gathering ! How authoritative 
was the chairman I How fussy was the secretary ! 
How particular were the members about the ac- 
curacy of the minutes, as if these minutes had 
been testamentary documents on which whole 
millions of money were depending! No public 
questions were looked upon as settled until they 
had come before the Literary Society. The old 
controversies about Charles I., Cromwell, and Mary 
Queen of Scots were brought up and thrashed over 
again. Long-established heroes were taken down 
from their pedestals, irreverently examined, and 
appraised anew; and at different times I have 
heard it dogmatically asserted that Pope was no 
poet, that Milton was no better than he should 
have been, and that Wellington, though a clever 
man in his way, knew nothing of the art of war. 

But at times the boyish actors would forget their 
parts, and their hobbledehoy nature would assert 
itself in kicking of the heels, inane guffaws, and 
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rough practical jokes. One of these times was 
towards the end of the session, on the night when 
the outgoing members were made honorary mem- 
bers, and when in return they entertained the 
society with pies, tarts, and fruit. After they had 
devoured these, with the accompaniment of much 
banter and laughter, they set to work and pelted each 
other with the skins of the oranges and apples. 

The staff of professors at that time in St Andrews 
was, on the whole, efficient ; but I shall only refer to 
the most notable among them. 

There was the Professor of Mathematics, Thomas 
Duncan, familiarly, but affectionately, known as 
"Tammy." He was the son of a well-to-do farmer in 
Fife, had been educated in St Andrews in the same 
classes as Chalmers, had distinguished himself in 
Mathematics, had been the Rector of Dundee High 
School, and had been, while still a young man, 
promoted to the chair in his own University. 
The material of which his character was made 
must have been stiff and unyielding, for the form 
which it took in his father's farmhouse it never 
lost. During his long career he mixed in the 
best society in Dundee and St Andrews, and 
associated with many men of refinement; but till 
the very last he looked like a poor farmer, dressed 
in his Sunday suit to dine with his landlord. He 
was awkward, bashful, had a broad Scottish accent, 
talked about the "theodoleet" and about "mathe- 
matics having treasures richer than the mines o' 
goold i' the booels o' the airth," and invariably asked 
students fresh from the country, at the beginning 
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of the session, " hoo the pitaties were gettin' on ? " 
Let me call him up as I used to see him, coming 
out of his door in South Street, a few minutes before 
lo A.M. A big, raw-boned figure in shabby black, 
looking ill at ease in a public thoroughfare, he crosses 
South Street, and makes for a dirty lane that leads 
to North Street, where the College stands. As he 
slinks along he keeps his eyes fixed on the ground, 
occasionally flinging his right hand towards his hat, 
as he becomes aware of a student saluting him. 
When we enter the class-room, we find him seated 
on the platform contemplating his shoes and making 
faces at them. Unceremoniously he starts up and 
calls upon a student to state the proposition, the 
figure of which he has drawn on the board. He 
is an excellent teacher, his method is thorough, and 
his explanations are clear; but his grotesque de- 
meanour distracts somewhat the attention of his 
pupils. With chalk and duster in his hands, rubbing 
out and drawing in figures on the board with great 
earnestness, he forgets himself till he has painted 
his black attire all over with patches of white. Then 
throwing away the duster as being too dirty, he uses 
the palm of his hand to rub out the lines. But this 
method, too, has its disadvantages, for as he is in 
the habit of clutching his nose in order to warm it, 
he very soon imparts to that prominent member a 
ghastly hue. 

Meanwhile all these movements are watched by 
a coterie of students in the front bench, who have 
a keener feeling for fun than for geometry. Every 
splatch of white upon his coat, every quaint Scot- 
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tish phrase, is hailed with laughter and trampling 
of feet. But he has his revenge. Singling out the 
noisiest of the crew, he transfixes him with a scowl, 
and then utters in an undertone the phrase " stupid 
ass." Sometimes, as report has it, he uses a stron- 
ger term than as^ — a word beginning with a i and 
ending with an /. One day when the Professor, 
in his anxiety to demonstrate something, crosses 
between the class and the board, a youth cries out, 

" I can't see through you, sir." " Stupid d 1," 

says the Professor ; " can he see through onything ? " 
At another time he addresses a troublesome student : 
" Mr B., I used to think you a neegative quantity, but 
now I see you are positively bad." On another 
occasion he brings a fellow who had been annoy- 
ing him from the back benches to the front seat. 
"You'll be better there," he says; "for in the first 
place you'll be nearer me, and in the second place 
you'll be nearer the board, and in the third place 
you'll be nearer the door." 

The greatest liberty, however, was taken, when, 
shouldering the " theodoleet," he went out into the 
quadrangle to measure the tall, weatherbeaten Col- 
lege steeple. Every year he thought it necessary 
to do this. Every year, too, the students thought 
it necessary, while he was so engaged, to fill his 
deep, old-fashioned coat-pockets with gravel. How 
this latter practice was not put down I could never 
understand. He must, when going home after these 
occasions, have felt his coat-tails very heavy, and 
he must have discovered the cause. Or even if 
he was so absorbed as not to detect this, his house- 
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keeper must have detected it and must have told 
him. Yet the practice was never checked. Session 
after session he came unsuspectingly to measure 
the steeple, and session after session he went home 
with his pockets loaded. On the occasion on which 
I saw the performance, two daring rascals had been 
told off, or had rather told themselves off, to per- 
form the time-honoured prank ; and I saw one of 
them hold open the pocket of the engrossed Pro- 
fessor, while the other poured in handful after hand- 
ful of gravel and dust. 

Tammy's appearance was hit off happily by one 
of our set in the following lines :— 

" Lo 1 Tammy comes, with his broad Scotch drawls, 

And his faces so funny and plastic. 
That the Gordons' heads uti the College walls 

Don't look half so fantastic. 
From the circle of fashion he's far remote, 

As his clothes and his looks declare, sir, 
With chalk on his features and chalk on his coat 

And chalk every here and there, sir." 

The Professor of Humanity was William Pyper, 
M.A,, LL.D. He was a dumpy man, round and 
rosy, with a face that was generally good-natured, 
but could also put on a look of indignant severity. 
He had been a teacher, first in an Ayrshire parish, 
and then in the Edinburgh High School, and had, 
it was said, plied the tawse with fearless freedom. 
But unexpectedly, in middle life, he had been raised 
to the position of a professor ; and forthwith he lost 
his head, his common-sense, and his natural man- 
ners. From being a plain, sensible man, he de- 
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veloped all at once into a pedant of a most 
pronounced type. He involved himself in a cover* 
ing of professorial dignity. A stiff buckram robe 
it was, which never sat easily or comfortably upon 
him, and which made him often look awkward and 
ridiculous. Behold him toddling along North Street 
at ten minutes before nine to his class ! His whole 
appearance seems to say : " I am a professor, neces- 
sitated to maintain my own dignity, and I really 
cannot be expected to recognise ordinary individuals 
that come within the range of my vision on the 
street." When a student lifts his hat to him, he 
starts as if something unexpected had happened to 
him, and gives a jerk of his right hand, as much 
as to say, "There — take that; that is really all I 
can afford to give you." 

See him next in his class-room before his class, 
gowned and chaired and doing the actual duties of 
a professor ! Before him, on an extensive desk, and 
lying open, are the various translations of the clas- 
sical author now being read by the students, so that 
he may roll out the various renderings and fix upon 
the best. Of course he does not know his scholars 
by head-mark. That would be too like an ordinary 
teacher. Holding in his hand a pack of cards, each 
card having on it the name of a student, he pulls 
out a card, reads the name on it, and the student 
to whom it belongs stands up to translate or answer 
questions. When he is obliged to address one of 
his scholars out of turn, he calls him Mr That or 
Mr There. Most useful to the Professor are these 
words " that " and " there." They are extra mem- 
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bers of his vocabulary — odd hands in the manufac- 
tory of sentences. Whenever he comes to a gap 
in his language, and cannot find the proper vocable, 
out they start and fill up the void. " O ! Mr That," 
he says, "you must take care of your There." So 
accustomed are they to pop out that they sometimes 
present themselves when they are not wanted, " O ! 
Mr, take care of false quantities — they vitiate the 
ear — that^there." 

By this professorial pomp the young students were 
at first overawed. But with familiarity the awe 
gave way, and a sense of the ludicrous began to 
assert itself. They laughed at his rotund phrases, 
and saluted every That and There with a pattering 
of their feet. Then would the little man look dag- 
gers, the scar on the right side of his mouth would 
become more distinct, and he would lecture them 
on " the duty which they owed to their professor." 

Many tricks were played on Pyper, one of which 
may be cited as a specimen. He was in the habit 
of inviting the first year's students, in relays, to 
drink tea with him. He received them in his 
library, which contained really an extensive and 
well-chosen collection of books. The tea was poured 
out by the housekeeper in her own apartment ; and 
the cups, all full, were brought up on a tray, and 
handed round by the servant. As the Professor 
was encased in his usual buckram, and as the stu- 
dents were sheepish, the conversation was not lively, 
and long periods of silence intervened. During one 
of these awful pauses, an exact imitation of the 
Professor's voice was heard on the street exclaim- 
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ing : " O ! Mr That, take another cup of tea. 
Toddy will follow in due course — There." I shall 
leave the reader to imagine the effect. 

Yet, in spite of his pomposity, Pyper was a 
methodical, and, on the whole, a conscientious 
teacher. If his students did not become fair Latin 
scholars, their failing could not be charged against 
him. 

A perfect foil to Pyper was his friend and col- 
league, Williaiai Spalding, Professor of Logic. Too 
keen, sensible, and purpose-like to take any way 
but the nearest, he was most direct both in his words 
and acts, and abominated everything like affectation. 

Spalding had had a most successful career. He 
had been a most distinguished student in every 
class in the Aberdeen University. He had gone to 
Edinburgh to prepare for the Bar, and, while study- 
ing legal intricacies, had found time to keep up his 
literary studies, and had produced ' Italy and the 
Italian Islands,' and a pamphlet which tried to prove 
that Shakespeare was the author of the " Noble 
Kinsmen." Finding that his health was breaking 
down under the severe drudgery of the law, he had 
accepted the Chair of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 1845 had been promoted 
to St Andrews. His prominence as a student, while 
he was in Edinburgh, is referred to by Hill Burton 
in his reminiscences of Christopher North : " At 
our head was William Spalding, the first among us 
in learning and accomplishments, as well as in the 
means of using them." 

Spalding was a specimen of a man devoted to 
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duty. Clear-eyed, methodical, resolute, he was com- 
pletely master of his position. He knew all that he 
had to do, and how it was to be done. The plan of 
his daily life lay full and distinct before him. Every 
hour had its allotted tasks, and when the hour came 
these tasks were taken up and thoroughly performed. 
There were essays and examination-papers to be cor- 
*ected, lectures to be written, and papers and books 
to be prepared for the press ; but not one of these 
tasks was neglected or hastily done. He was never 
in a flurry. When you called upon him, there he 
was at his desk, calm and serene, surrounded by 
his extensive library, and with his papers before 
him, all arranged in bundles, and docketed and 
tied with red tape, after the fashion of lawyers. In 
fact, he was the faithful servant of Conscience. No 
task was drudgery which she commanded, and in 
the absence of other recompense her approval was a 
sufficient reward. 

What made his conscientious industry all the 
more remarkable was the fact that, during the last 
ten years of his life, he was afflicted with heart- 
disease, which (he was told) might prove fatal at 
any moment. But he did not bate one jot of 
earnestness or industry, or shirk one single task on 
the plea of illness ; and he seemed determined that 
death, when he did come, would find him in the 
path of duty. So precarious was his life that be 
was forbidden to go out of doors during the winter; 
but he turned his large dining-room into a class- 
room, and taught his students there. 

The great secret of his success as a teacher was 
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his practical sympathy with his students. His first 
care was to know all about them, — their upbringing, 
their disposition, and their progress in their other 
classes. How he acquired all this knowledge no one 
exactly knew. He seemed to read people's faces as if 
they were books, and his large eyes, appearing larger 
through his spectacles, seemed to search them 
through and through. Nor did he fail to make 
use of this knowledge. He was able to tell many 
a poor lad, who had been ill-grounded in a country 
school and found himself at sea in the classics, that 
he must not lose heart, — that he had a thinking fac- 
ulty in him which in time would carry him over 
every difficulty. It was a common remark that 
students who worked nowhere else worked in Spald- 
ing's class. I recollect an incident which will illus- 
trate this. A lumpish rustic (whom we shall call 
Jones) from some outlandish part of the country had 
come up to college. In Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics he was found utterly incapable of doing any- 
thing, and was thought to be a hopeless dunce. But 
Spalding very soon diagnosed his case, and began to 
work on the mainsprings of his nature. While criti- 
cising, before the class, this student's essays, he would 
say : " And we have got not a bad essay from Jones. 
I can assure you, not bad. There's a great deal of 
good in it," and then he added in an undertone, "if 
we could only get at it." From that time Jones was 
a most devoted student, and tackled with great spirit 
all the problems of philosophy that came up. His 
very face put on a new look of self-respect and 
happiness. 

H 
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Let us imagine Spalding as I used to see him, 
It is eleven o'clock. The scene is his own dining- 
room, improvised into a class-room, — a light- 
some chamber with windows in the south wall, 
looking out on a fine old garden. At the head of the 
room, beside a table covered with well-arranged 
MS., stands the Professor. He is about the middle 
height, slim and active -looking, has a bald head, 
large prominent eyes, which, being behind strong 
spectacles, look still larger, a nose somewhat turned 
up, a bright wide - awake look generally, but oc- 
casionally an expression of pain as of one in 
chronic ill-health. As soon as his watch tells him 
that it is the hour, he glances over the benches, and, 
as the students have been arranged in alphabetical 
order, he detects the absentees, and jots them down 
in his memoranda. Then, standing and sometimes 
moving about in a familiar way, and talking in an 
everyday tone, he begins the lecture or the examina- 
tion. It is the very perfection of the sympathy that 
ought to exist between pupil and teacher. Every- 
thing is free and easy. Even the title of Mr is 
seldom used, and he addresses the students in an 
off-hand way as Brown, Jones, &c. "Now," he 
says, talking in a famihar tone, and walking up and 
down and taking an occasional snuff, " what do you 
think about this. Smith?" "No! you're wrong. 
Robertson, what do you think? Robertson is 
right." And familiar though he is, we never for- 
get our place. Our respect and admiration are far 
too strong to admit of the slightest familiarity on 
our part. There is a general feeling, too (how it 
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arose I can't understand), that any approach to 
laxity or inattention will be put down swiftly and 
decisively. Hence, not even the most careless ever 
thinks of inattention or frolic. There has only been 
one instance in the memory of man of a student 
annoying Spalding, and the decisive way in which 
this annoyance was stamped out has been handed 
down from one set of students to another. A young 
gaby (whom we shall call Macgregor) began, one 
day in the class, during the lecture, to talk and 
titter. Spalding, sensible to everything that was 
going on, felt the disturbance, and from those keen 
eyes of his darted one or two warning glances. 
But the infatuated fool would not take the hint, 
and persisted in his preposterous gabble. The Pro- 
fessor stopped for an instant, concentrated his gaze 
upon the culprit, and, in a tone that increased in 
rapidity and intensity as it proceeded, said : " Mac- 
gregor, for my sake, and for the class's sake, and 
for your own sake, and for God's sake, if you can't 
be quiet, go out." Macgregor was completely 
squashed, and ever afterwards sat as quiet as a 
beaten hound. 

Quite as remarkable in his own way was James 
Frederick Ferrier, the Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy. He had not Spalding's thorough method 
of teaching. He had no regular time for receiving 
and correcting essays ; he had only one written ex- 
amination ; for oral examination he had an easy way, 
in which the questions suggested the answers; yet 
all these drawbacks were atoned for by his living 
presence. It was an embodiment of literary and 
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philosophical enthusiasm, happily blended with sym- 
pathy and urbanity. It did the work of the most 
thorough class drill, for it arrested the attention, 
opened the mind, and filled it with love for learn- 
ing and wisdom. Intellect and humanity seemed 
to radiate from his countenance like light and 
heat, and illumined and fascinated all on whom 
they fell. 

Ferrier's early training had been most fevourable. 
He had been brought up in the highest literary 
society in Edinburgh. His father was a brother 
of Susan Ferrier, the novelist ; and his mother 
was a sister of Professor John Wilson. James 
Hogg had told him stories; Lockhart had drawn 
men on horses for him; he had heard Scott croon- 
ing over Border ballads ; and from his boyhood 
he was intimate with De Quincey, Jeffrey, and 
Hamilton. One experience remained vividly por- 
trayed in his memory. In the summer of 1825, 
at Professor Wilson's villa of Elleray, he, a young 
man of seventeen, met Canning, Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Southey. His education, too, had been most 
thorough, and he had studied in succession at the 
University of Edinburgh, at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and in Germany. He had little or no 
taste for mathematics and science, but he was 
deeply read in literature and metaphysics. 

Let me recall him as he appeared in the spring 
of 1854. The eleven o'clock bell has rung. All 
the other classes have gone in to lecture. We, 
the students of the Moral Philosophy class, are 
lingering in the quadrangle, for the Professor, punc- 
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tual in his unpunctuality, comes in regularly two or 
three minutes after the hour. Through the archway 
under the time-honoured steeple of St Salvator's 
he approaches — a tall, somewhat emaciated figure, 
with intellectual and benevolent countenance. As 
he hurries in, we follow and take our seats. In a 
minute he issues gowned from his ante-room, seats 
himself in his chair, and places his silver snufiF-box 
before him. Now that he is without his hat and in 
his gown, he has a striking appearance. His head is 
large, well-developed, and covered with thick iron- 
grey hair, his features are regular, his mouth is 
refined and sensitive, his chin is strong, and his eyes 
as seen behind his spectacles are keenly intelligent 
and at the same time benevolent. He begins by 
calling up a student to be orally examined; and 
the catechising goes on very much in the following 
style : — 

Professor. Well, Mr Brown, answer a few ques- 
tions, if you please. What is the first proposition 
of the lectures ? 

Student repeats it. 

Prof. Quite right, Mr Brown. And, Mr Brown, is 
this quite true ? 

Stiid. Yes. 

Prof. Quite right, Mr Brown. At least, so I think ; 
and, Mr Brown, is it not absurd to hold the reverse ? 

Stud. Yes. 

Prof Yes, yes. Thank you, Mr Brown — that 
will do. 

The Professor then begins his lecture. As long as 
he is stating and proving the propositions in his 
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metaphysical system, his tone is simple and matter- 
of-fact. His great aim is to make his meaning plain, 
and for that purpose he often expresses an important 
idea in various ways, using synonyms, and sometimes 
reading a sentence twice. But when he comes to 
illustrate his thoughts, his manner changes. He 
lets loose his fancy, his imagination, and even his 
humour ; and his whole soul comes into his voice. 
His burr, scarcely distinguishable in his ordinary 
speech, now becomes strong, and his whole utter- 
ance is slow, intense, and fervid. He is particularly 
happy in his quotations from the poets, and he has a 
peculiarity in reading them which increases the effect. 
When rolling forth a line he sometimes pauses 
before he comes to the end, as if to collect his 
strength, and then utters the last word or words 
with redoubled emphasis. The effect of his elo- 
quence on the students is electrical. They cease to 
take notes ; every head is raised ; every face beams 
with delight ; and at the end of a passage their feel- 
ings find vent in a thunderstorm of applause. 

The two most remarkable features of his lectures 
were their method and their clearness. Order and 
light were the very elements in which his mind lived 
and moved. He kept the end in view, threw aside 
the facts that were unnecessary, arranged the facts 
that were necessary, and expressed them with a 
precision about which there could be no ambiguity. 
In fact, each idea and the whole chain of ideas were 
visible by their own light. So perspicuous were the 
words that they might have been called crystallised 
thoughts. 
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Out of the class-room Ferrier was equally polite 
and kind, especially to those students who showed 
a love and a capacity for philosophy. It was no un- 
common thing for him to stop a student in the 
street and invite him to his house to have a talk 
about the work of the class. I have a distinct re- 
collection of my first visit to hi^ study. I see him 
yet with his noble, benignant countenance as he 
reads and discusses passages in my first essay, 
gravely reasoning with me on the points that were 
reasonable, passing lightly over those that were 
merely rhetorical, and smiling good-humouredly at 
those that attacked in no measured language his 
own system. It was the kindest, and, at the same 
time, the most effective way of punishing my youth- 
ful presumption. 

Every year Ferrier invited the best of his students 
to dinner. At the dinner at which I was present 
there were two of his fellow -professors, Sellar and 
Fischer. It was a great treat for a youth like me. 
Mrs Ferrier, who in appearance was like her eminent 
father. Professor Wilson, was effervescent with 
animal spirits and talk. Ferrier himself, looking 
like a nobleman in his old-fashioned dress -coat 
with gold buttons, interposed occasionally with his 
subtle touches of wit and humour. Sellar (then 
assistant to the Greek Professor at St Andrews, and 
afterwards Professor of Humanity at Edinburgh) 
was eloquent on the subject of Shakespeare. One 
bit of the conversation has stuck to my memory. 
Sellar declared that Shakespeare was a million 
times greater than any other man that ever lived; 
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Ferrier capped this by saying that no other man 
was worthy to be mentioned in the same day with 
him ; and Fischer, an old Cambridge Wrangler, 
sniggered and nodded his head at this novel method 
of computation and mensuration. 

An anecdote may be given to exemplify Ferrier's 
humour in private. He had just finished, after a 
life-long labour, his theory of philosophy, and it 
was being printed under the title of ' Institutes 
of Metaphysic' He was full of the subject, and 
was fond of reading extracts from the proofs to 
any intimate friend that called. One day the 
brusque but genial Major Playfair dropped in. 
"Well, Major," said Ferrier, "I have just com- 
pleted the great work of my life ; and if you don't 
object, I would like to read to you a short extract 
from it. But before I begin, let me say that I 
claim in this book to have made philosophy intelli- 
gible to the meanest understanding." " Very well," 
replied the Major, "go ahead." Ferrier proceeded 
to read a passage in his slow emphatic manner ; 
but the Major soon became iidgety, and at last 
burst out: "Well, Ferrier, do you mean to say 
that this is intelligible to the meanest under- 
standing ? " " Do you understand it, Major ? " 
"Yes, I think I do." "Then, Major, I'm satis- 
fied." 

In March 1864 I saw Ferrier on his deathbed, 
in his library, among his beloved books. He told 
me that his disease (angina pectoris) was mortal ; 
but face to face with death, he was cheerful and 
contented, and had bated not one jot of his interest 
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in learning and in public events. He was very 
anxious that I should take lunch with Mrs Ferrier 
and the rest of the family; and, though he could 
not join us, he sent into the dining-room a special 
bottle of wine as a substitute for himself. Two 
months afterwards he had passed away. 

A man very much akin to Ferrier in literary 
aspirations was W- Y. Sellar, the assistant to the 
Greek Professor. His coming to St Andrews in 
1853 was quite an era in the history of the Uni- 
versity. All his antecedents and surroundings were 
in his favour. He had been successively the dux 
of the Edinburgh Academy, the winner of the Snell 
Exhibition, a distinguished student of Oxford, a 
fellow of Oriel College, and assistant to Professor 
Lushington of Glasgow. His appearance was 
pleasing; he had married an heiress; and he 
lived in right hospitable style at Abbey Park, one 
of the best residences in St Andrews. Sellar's method 
of teaching was most enthusiastic and thorough. 
In prescribing a lesson for the following day from 
iEschylus or Sophocles, he read over the passage, 
giving a fluent and spirited translation as he went 
along. When the lesson came to be translated by 
the students, he explained at length every allusion 
to the history, manners, and religion of the Greeks, 
and illustrated many of the striking descriptions 
by quoting parallel passages from the great English 
poets. The effect of such teaching on young suscep- 
tible minds may easily be imagined. It was like 
another revival of learning within a small area. 
Greek was no longer a dead tongue. Its great 
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writers were still living, and now appeared as men 
of kindred passions with Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Tennyson ; their lines throbbed with feeling, force, 
and beauty ; and their stories of the gods were not 
old wives' fables, but a figurative method of ex- 
pressing the everlasting powers and dread mysteries 
of Nature, In sooth, that grand old country, the 
birthplace of heroes and godlike men, and the 
favourite abode of poetry and the fine arts, was 
brought vividly before us. Such was the influence 
of scholarship aglow with enthusiasm. 

This influence extended beyond the ranks of 
the students. Other professors came to listen to 
their young colleague. I have in my memory a 
distinct picture of Spalding and Ferrier, seated 
side by side in the students' benches, looking on 
the same book, and at intervals exchanging snuff- 
boxes. In philosophy they were wide as the poles 
asunder ; but they could meet amicably on the 
common ground of Greek and rappee. 

Sellar was afterwards translated to the Humanity 
chair in the University of Edinburgh; but I have 
been told that til! the very end of his life he talked 
of Greek as " his first love." 

A professor whose peculiarities were specially 
interesting was Arthur Connell, who occupied the 
chair of Chemistry. The son of Sir John Connell, 
and brought up in the best society in Scotland, 
he was a gentleman in all his ways. He was also 
a most capable teacher, lecturing slowly and clearly, 
and seldom failing in his experiments. But his 
health was bad. A cloud of melancholy seemed 
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to rest upon him; and the slightest impropriety 
in the class-room was apt to ruffle his temper. 
True to his gentlemanly instincts and upbringing, 
he would strive to maintain his calmness under 
provocation, but he was not always successful. An 
amusing instance of this occurred when I was 
attending his lectures. There was in the class 
a boy-student, one of those asinine youths who 
come, at the behest of doting parents, unwillingly 
to college. One day, after the manner of his kind, 
he was indulging in the kicking of his heels and 
hee-haw-ing. The Professor noticing him, stopped, 
turned pale with rage, but kept control of him- 
self, and began to reprimand and threaten the 
offender in a tone preternaturally calm and re- 
strained. He began in that tone, but before he could 
finish he exploded, and roared out his concluding 

• words at the pitch of his voice. " Now, Mr , 

you were speaking and laughing; now the next 
time you do this, I shall be obliged — GO AWAY to 

THE BACK BENCHES, SIR ! " 

But the man who at that time conferred most 
lustre on the University of St Andrews was the 
Principal of the United College, Sir David Brewster. 
I first saw him in November 1851, a few days 
after my arrival in St Andrews. His appearance 
is distinctly before me just now. He was an old 
man, slightly bent but still very active, with a 
serious, thoughtful expression, and with hair as 
white as driven snow. I had been told about his 
eminence in science ; and I now looked with eager 
interest and reverence on the man who had been 
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famous for his discoveries i 



Optics at the age of 
twenty-six, who, as editor of the ' Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia,' had given to Thomas Carlyle and also to 
Thomas Chalmers their first literary work, who 
had been the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and who 
had been the chief founder of the British Associ- 
ation. Soon afterwards I heard him give to the 
students his yearly course of lectures on the " Phil- 
osophy of the Senses," These lectures were rich in 
scientific lore, expressed in a clear though somewhat 
florid style, and delivered in a subdued, half-melan- 
choly voice ; and they were very much appreciated 
by his audience. 

Like most principals, Sir David did not manage 
to please all his subordinates. When he came to 
St Andrews in 1838, he found the University a 
sort of preserve for two or three families and 
their connections. This abuse he condemned in 
no mild language, and, as opportunity occurred, 
strove to remove it by appointing the best men 
that could be got for vacant chairs. Another 
circumstance that displeased these malcontents 
was his joining the Free Church in 1843. Full 
of party bigotry, they prevailed upon the Presbytery 
of St Andrews to beat the " drum ecclesiastic," and 
to summon the Principal before their court ; but 
Sir David calmly disregarded their summons, and 
all the mighty pother came to nothing, very much 
to the amusement of the public. With the students 
Brewster was very popular. They were proud of his 
scientific eminence, and they knew from experience 
that he was ever ready to redress their grievances. 
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Though Sir David, when I saw him first in 1851, 
seemed an old man, yet his career was not near 
its close. He died in 1868, the Principal of Edin- 
burgh University. He Hes close beside the walls 
of Melrose Abbey, and inscribed on his tombstone 
is the appropriate text, " The Lord is my Light." 

Of course I have not described all the professors. 
There were one or two incapables. But this is a 
genus that is represented in all universities and 
seats of learning. Some of these do not know their 
subject. Others know their subject but cannot 
teach it. Others both know and could teach their 
subject, but they cannot keep order, and therefore 
their prelections cannot be heard. I have seen a 
professor, a venerable man and a perfect gentleman 
in private, subjected to the most pitiful humiliation. 
Day after day, during the whole session through, I 
have seen him stand lecturing, while every word he 
uttered was drowned in the uproar that rose from 
the benches before him. There he stood, a silent 
figure, moving his lips and pretending to be utterly 
insensible of the disorder. It was a cruel martyr- 
dom ; but custom seemed to have blunted his feeling, 
and he went through it unflinchingly year after year 
during a long lifetime. 

There was another flagrant case of professorial 
incapacity (not at St Andrews, however) of which 
I was a witness. The professor, I believe, was a 
gentle, amiable, and most pious man, and a scholar 
of keen subtle intellect and most tenacious memory. 
But he had allowed his enthusiasm for research to 
carry him completely away ; and this over-indulgence 
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in learning, just like any other over-indulgence, had 
destroyed his self-control, and rendered him utterly 
unfit for the ordinary duties of life. He was literally 
dazed with knowledge. In fact, he lived in an 
atmosphere of his own creation — a mist of thoughts 
and speculations which he was constantly conjuring 
up. On the street he was like one walking in his 
sleep. In presence of his class he never knew or 
even saw his students individually. He was, at the 
best, only conscious of them as a mass. They hung 
before him like a cloud. As soon as he began the 
lesson, some curious idea would suggest itself to him. 
He would start to his feet, and wandering up and 
down the platform, would hunt it through all the 
languages, ancient and modern ; and when it was 
fairly run down, he would stand like one bewildered, 
and, throwing out an appealmg finger, he would say, 
" Where was 1 ? what was I talking about ? " And 
sometimes, when his ill-regulated life brought on 
dyspepsia, and its usual attendant, hj'pochondria, 
the poor unfortunate, instead of teaching, would 
pray the whole hour! The public pitied him; but 
they never thought of pitying the poor students who 
had given their hard-earned money for instruction, 
and did not get it. And when the professor died, 
two biographies, at least, were written to hold him 
up as a wonderful Christian. A theoretical Chris- 
tian undoubtedly he was, but certainly not a prac- 
tical one. 

I have often congratulated myself on having been 
educated at St Andrews. It is really a university 
town. There are no factories to pollute the air 
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with smoke, and to crowd the streets with noisy 
operatives. There are no theatres or music-halls to 
entice young men away from their work. A learned 
quiet broods over the grey streets and time-honoured 
ruins, and invites to study and contemplation. Then 
in the college, as the classes are small, each student 
comes under the notice of the professor, and if he 
has any special talent it is certain to be encouraged ; 
and as he is apt to be called up for examination 
every day, he has a very strong motive for constantly 
preparing his tasks. There are also local facilities 
for prosecuting certain special studies that lie out- 
side of the Arts curriculum. Those students who are 
fond of science find here a long stretch of rocky sea- 
beach, where they can pick up natural history speci- 
mens or investigate the geological strata. Those 
who love history and poetry can kindle their fancy 
and imagination by placing themselves in contact 
with the venerable relics of the Past. And for 
recreation, what better ground can all have than 
the extensive links, where during the whole year 
golfing goes on, and the green of the long un- 
dulating course is spotted with the red jackets of 
the golfers?^ 

The benefit which I myself received from St 
Andrews was not so great as it might have been. 

^ Some of the golfers (old gentlemen retired from business) do 
nothing, think nothing, and talk nothing but golf. When the news 
of the capture of the French army at Sedan arrived, and everybody 
was talking about it, a gentleman went into the club-house, bursting 
with excitement and wonder, and met one of these infatuated golfers. 
" Have you heard the news? " he cried. ** Yes ; most extraordinary— 
did the round in 83 ! " 
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At Burntisland, in the midst of my enthusiasm for 
literature and its cognate subjects, I had neglected 
to drill myself in Latin prose composition and also 
in algebra. This deficiency proved a considerable 
stumbhng-block in my university career. During my 
college course, also, a large portion of my time was 
sacrificed to private teaching; and when I sat down 
to my own studies at nine or ten in the evening, I 
was often fagged and listless, and was driven to the 
injurious habit of drinking tea as a stimulant. Yet, 
handicapped as it was in this way, my career had its 
successes, unexpected and most beneficial. The 
greatest of these undoubtedly was the winning of 
the good opinion and lasting friendship of both 
Spalding and Ferrier, the two professors that un- 
questionably ranked highest in the opinion of the 
students. Spalding, meetmg me on the street 
shortly before I left St Andrews, offered of his own 
accord to give me letters of introduction to some of 
his friends in Edinburgh ; and these, as we shall 
soon see, were the means of opening up the way 
to any little success that I may have achieved. 
Equally friendly in his own way was Ferrier. In 
1861, as a member of the University Court, he in- 
tended to propose me as the first Examiner in 
Philosophy under the new University Act ; and 
when his illness, which afterwards proved fatal, 
prevented him from being at the meeting, he took 
the trouble of pressing my claims upon some of his 
fellow- electors. As a proof of this, I may be excused 
for relating the following incident. Ten years after 
Ferrier's death I met his friend Principal TuUoch in 
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the anteroom of the Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh. 
Mr Bowie, Secretary of the Philosophical Institution, 
who was there to act as the master of ceremonies, 
said, " Principal Tulloch, this is Dr Pryde." '' Ah ! " 
said the Principal, in his frank, genial way, " I 
should know you, Dr Pryde. Professor Ferrier 
often talked about you." ''But," I said, ''Mr 
Bowie has given me a title to which I have no 
claim. I am not a Doctor." " Not a Doctor," 
said the Principal; "then you ought to be one. 
I suppose you are too big a man now for our 
Examinership in Philosophy." "No; I would only 
be too proud," I said, "to get such an office." 
" Well," he answered, " you should apply at once." 
I took his advice, and was successful ; and the 
degree of LL.D. soon followed. For these two 
honours, both of the utmost importance to me, I 
was indebted in a great measure to the warm friend- 
ship of my former professor. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

" 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's words in print." 

—Byron. 



REMOVAL TO EDINBURGH — APPOINTED ONE OF THE SUB -EDITORS OF 
THE ' ENCYCLOPiEDIA BRITANNICA '— ENGAGED IN WRITING BIO- 
GRAPHIES—THE EDITOR, PROFESSOR T. S. TRAILL— MY LABOURS — 
ADAM BLACK — SMUGGLING ANECDOTE — MY ASSOCIATES — JAMES 
CANDLISH — DAVID KAY — JOHN DO WNES — SPALDING'S OPINION ON 
LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 



I WENT to Edinburgh in October 1855. On 
my arrival I literally knew no one there. I 
then experienced for the first time what it was 
to be alone in a large city. When I looked at 
the tide of human faces that poured along the 
Bridges and Princes Street, all preoccupied, and 
taking no more notice of me than if I were a stock 
or a stone, and when I saw that every imaginable 
post was already filled, my heart sank within me, 
and I despaired of ever making my way amid such a 
jostling throng of competitors. But I was rescued 
from this melancholy mood by one whose memory 
I must ever cherish as the man who befriended me 
when I stood friendless on the bustling streets of 
Edinburgh. This was John Carmichael of the High 
School. He had received a letter about me from 
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Professor Spalding, and he now welcomed me with 
the greatest heartiness, invited me to his hospi- 
table house, and very soon got some private teach- 
ing for me. His brother James, also, who has had 
a long and successful career as one of the classical 
masters in the Edinburgh Academy, was exceed- 
ingly kind, and helped me in various ways. And 
at length, by his recommendation and that of Pro- 
fessor Spalding, I got a place on the literary staff 
of the * Encyclopaedia Britannica.' 

There were four of us. We were called sub- 
editors ; and our business was to write the smaller 
articles — those that were not of sufficient importance 
to be done by eminent men outside. We worked 
regularly every day from ten till four at the pub- 
lisher's premises on the North Bridge, and there 
we had separate rooms looking out upon the his- 
toric locality of Carrubber's Close. These rooms 
were well furnished with dictionaries and other 
works of reference ; and any other books that were 
necessary could be got from the University or the 
Advocates' Library. 

This was a congenial situation for a young liter- 
ary devotee like myself. To be able to devote my- 
self entirely to my beloved literature, to employ 
my time in studying and recording the lives of 
great men, and to see my compositions printed 
and published in such a world - renowned work as 
the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica ' — this was a stroke of 
good fortune far transcending my wildest dreams. 

I soon found, however, that this honour brought 
along with it very grave responsibility. At inter- 
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vals, slipping in upon us like Destiny, came a dread 
personage in the form of the editor. Professor T. 
S. Traill, He had no room on the premises; but 
the proofs of every article were sent to him, and 
he revised them carefully. He himself was a walk- 
ing Encyclopaedia, He knew everything, or pro- 
fessed to know everything. When he detected the 
slightest fault in an article, he pounced upon it 
eagerly. It was an opportunity for exhibiting his 
omniscience. And as he had been brought up in 
the olden time, when strong language was thought 
to be " a great off-set to conversation," his criticism 
sometimes took a very startling and uncomfortable 
shape. 

But I gave my whole heart and also my whole 
time to the work. Not content with the six regula- 
tion hours at the North Bridge, I studied my subject 
sedulously during my spare time. By reading what 
Cariyle and Macaulay said about biography, and 
by noting carefully their own examples, I made out 
a method according to which every Life (if possible) 
ought to be written : — 

1. To get all the facts of a man's life from the 
most recent authorities. 

2. To get, along with these, his portrait, and a 
map of the locality in which he lived, 

3. To get, by means of these, the circumstances — 
the atmosphere — in which he moved and acted. 

4. By the aid of imagination, to place myself in 
his position, put on his surroundings, and go through 
his experiences. 

5. To pick out the events that were necessary 
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to show the true character of himself and his 
work. 

6. To express these events clearly, tersely, and, 
when necessary, in a spirited manner. 

When a biography required to be short, this 
method was not applicable. But when biographies 
were of considerable length, I always followed it. 
In my lodging, and during my solitary walks, I got 
into the circumstances of the Life in question, 
selected the proper facts, arranged them, and not 
only went over them but put them in the clearest 
and simplest language that I could find. Thus, 
before I had put pen to paper, I had the whole 
article in my memory, with every sentence and every 
word in its proper place. 

This method I found to be of the greatest advan- 
tage to me afterwards. People have sometimes com- 
plimented me upon what they called the clear and 
terse way in which I sometimes write and speak. 
They innocently imagine that, like Dogberry's read- 
ing and writing, " it comes by nature." It never 
occurs to them that it is the result of early training. 

My work, too, was made much more pleasant by 
the people with whom I daily came in contact. 

The chief of the firm that owned the Encyclo- 
paedia was Mr Adam Black, a name associated with 
everything that is public-spirited and independent 
both in municipal and imperial politics. By this 
time he was about seventy - two years old ; but 
age had not bent his body or impaired his mind. 
He was an admirable specimen of one who, by 
means of intelligence, philanthropy, and native 
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dignity of character, has become the associate of 
statesmen and men of genius. He had been a 
prominent Whig when it was dangerous to be so ; 
and in the battle for Reform he had fought side by 
side with Cockburn, Jeffrey, and Abercromby, It 
was he who had been the chief instrument of secur- 
ing Macaulay as M.P. for Edinburgh. It was he 
also who, after the great historian had been de- 
feated at the poll in 1847, brought him forward 
again in 1852 and gave the city an opportunity 
(which it readily took) of correcting the mistake. 
His native town had recognised his services by con- 
ferring on him every honour in its power. He had 
been Master of the Merchant Company, Treasurer 
of the Corporation, and Lord Provost ; and now, 
in 1856, he had recently been elected M.P. in the 
room of his friend, Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

In his office at the North Bridge, Mr Black ap- 
peared to us to be somewhat taciturn and austere ; 
but at his hospitable table, to which we were fre- 
quently invited, he was frank and genial. His con- 
versation was specially interesting, for it abounded 
in reminiscences of notable men whom he had met. 
He had also a quiet, pawky humour, and told with 
happy effect some incidents in his own experience. 
One of these I remember. One day, shortly after 
he had commenced business as a bookseller, a 
suspicious - looking man came stealthily into the 
shop, and, leaning over the counter, whispered into 
his ear, " I've got some fine smuggled whisky, 
which I'll let you have a great bargain." " No, no," 
said Mr Black, indignantly ; " I want nothing of the 
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kind : go away." The man, evidently not believing 
in the sincerity of this righteous outburst, leant over 
the counter again and whispered, "Til tak' Bibles 
for't." 

I was also fortunate in having, as my fellow-sub- 
editors, working in the adjoining rooms, three 
pleasant associates. There were James Candlish 
and David Kay, both of whom wrote geographical 
articles. Candlish was the eldest son of Dr Cand- 
lish, the eminent Free Church leader. He is now 
Professor in the Free Church College of Glasgow. 
Kay, after the completion of the * Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,' went to London, and, having a com- 
petency, devoted most of his time to the produc- 
tion of two works on Education and Memory. 
Thoroughly trained in the methods of research, he 
ransacked all the authorities in the reading-room of 
the British Museum, and produced two able and 
exhaustive treatises. Though unacquainted with 
the practice of the art of education, he has proved 
himself a master of the theory. But the chief among 
us four was John Downes, who, on the death of Pro- 
fessor Traill, became the editor of the Encyclopaedia, 
and who, alas ! was doomed very shortly to furnish 
another instance of youthful genius cut down ere it 
had reached its prime. He was certainly the most 
congenial companion I ever had. Six feet two 
inches in height, he was, like many tall people, 
modest and gentle in manner. His forte was meta- 
physics, and he was afterwards Examiner in Phil- 
osophy in the University of Edinburgh ; but his in- 
tellectual sympathies were catholic, and he was fond 
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of literature, poetry, and the fine arts in general. 
From the very first day of our meeting we took to 
each other, and were almost constant companions. 
In the morning we walked together fo the Encyclo- 
psedia premises ; during six hours, from ten till four, 
we worked in adjacent rooms; in the evening we 
often met, drinking tea in each other's lodgings, 
going to a concert, a lecture, or a play, and finishing 
up with a Welsh rabbit and a glass of ale in the 
Rainbow Tavern. On the Saturday half-holiday 
we started at one o'clock to walk to a neighbouring 
village or town — Dalkeith, Portobello, Wardie, or 
Cramond — and to dine there. The last -mentioned 
place was our favourite, and the spacious road which 
leads to it still seems to me to be haunted by his 
ghost. In Fancy's eye I can see him, tall, thin, 
and placid, stalking leisurely along, admiring the 
glimpses of the coast of Fife on the one hand and 
the view of Corstorphine Hill and the Pentlands on 
the other, noticing with kindly eye the wayside 
characters, especially tramps and rustic children, 
and quoting at intervals from his favourite authors, 
Thackeray and Carlyle. I can see him, too, in the 
Royal Oak at Cramond, after we had dined on cold 
beef-steak pie, seated with his pipe in his mouth 
and his "stoup o' Uquor," as he loved to call it in 
Shakespearian phrase, by his side, looking out upon 
the Firth, and placidly admiring the water, which 
trembled and gleamed like a living thing. 

The most extraordinary fact about Downes was 
the influence he had upon young men of intellect. 
On a Sunday evening, in his lodging in Barony 
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Street, I have seen one visitor after another drop 
in unbidden and unexpected, till the room was full. 
These were some of the most promising of the 
University students, drawn towards Downes by his 
geniality, wide sympathy, and varied attainments; 
and they sat there and listened to him, while in his 
eloquent and lucid style he attempted to solve their 
doubts and difficulties. 

After the completion of the ' Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica ' Downes went to London in search of Uterary 
work. His friends thought that his attainments, 
sympathy, and influence over young men, specially 
fitted him for a chair of Philosophy; and I have 
no doubt that he would have become one of the 
most popular of professors. No chair, however, was 
vacant, and meanwhile he was obliged to depend on 
literature for a livelihood. He made many acquaint- 
ances among literary men; Thackeray and Carlyle 
befriended him ; and he was employed to write for 
several periodicals. By this time, also, he had a 
wife of congenial disposition and tastes, and two 
little daughters. Altogether, a fair prospect seemed 
to be opening up before him. But, alas ! consump- 
tion had already seized upon his chest. He struggled 
against it manfully and kept up his spirits wonder- 
fully ; but his friends, to their great sorrow, saw that 
he was wasting away. In October 1863, when he 
was down in Edinburgh, he underwent an examina- 
tion by some of the medical professors. They all 
agreed that the only hope of prolonging his life lay 
in the spending of the winter in a warm climate, and 
they recommended Algeria. So poor Downes, leav- 
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ing his young wife and family, went away alone to the 
north of Africa, and lived there during the winter and 
spring. But in May, finding himself near his end, 
he hurried home as fast as his weak condition would 
allow him, and reached London in a prostrate con- 
dition. Next day, in the genial atmosphere of home, 
he was brighter and more hopeful. But it was the 
last flicker of the taper. In two days afterwards he 
was dead. 

On the completion of the Encyclopaedia, I also, 
like Downes and Kay, thought of following litera- 
ture as a profession. But fortunately, before doing 
so, I asked the advice of my ever-kind friend. Pro- 
fessor Spalding. The verdict was given in his usual 
honest and emphatic style : " Literature is the most 
wretched profession going. Experto crede [believe one 
who has tried it]. Get a school appointment, and 
then scribble in your spare time as much as you like." 
I took his advice. I got a situation as head English 
master in the Glasgow Academy; and at the end 
of two years I published 'The Biographical Out- 
lines of English Literature,' which proved the means 
of my securing a footing in the scholastic profession 
in Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

" But better far it is to speak 

One simple word, which, now and then, 
Shall waken the free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men." 

— Lowell. 

school of arts — its birth— its protracted struggles for a 
maintenance— relieved at last by the heriot trust— my 
appointment as lecturer on english literature— diffi- 
culties — how they were overcome — the secretary, dr 
murray— instances of his geniality and wit — the treas- 
urer, thomas knox— anecdotes— results. 

ONE day in 1821, Leonard Horner chanced 
to be in the shop of Mr Bryson, a well- 
known watchmaker in Princes Street. The idea 
occurred to him to ask "if there was any way 
by which apprentices and journeymen could be 
instructed in the principles of their trade ? " The 
answer was : " No ; the fees for tuition in me- 
chanics and mathematics were too high.** This 
led Horner to concentrate his mind on the subject : 
he formulated a plan for a Mechanics' Institution ; 
and he got such men as Brougham, Chalmers, Sir 
Walter Scott, and others, to countenance the pro- 
ject. No time was lost, and in that same year, 
the School of Arts, as it was called, was started. 
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Like many other Scottish institutions, it was 
doomed to cultivate learning on very little. Its 
first home was in the Cowgate, one of the poorest 
parts of Edinburgh; and though by-and-by it was 
able to remove to Adam Square, the building was 
dingy, cramped, and not well suited for educational 
purposes. Its very nearness to the large, massive, 
and many-roomed university made its insignificance 
all the more palpable. All this time, it is true, 
it was doing excellent work ; and at the opening 
and closing of the session, eminent citizens appeared 
on its platform and eulogised its usefulness. But 
their goodwill went no further than words ; the 
flowers of speech never developed into fruit ; the 
praise was unaccompanied with the smallest bit 
of solid pudding. The lecturers and teachers 
were left to be content with the small fees derived 
from the students ; and the Directors were still 
obliged to keep up the institution with the paltry 
subscriptions levied with difficulty from an indif- 
ferent public. It is also true that in 1852 a piece 
of good luck befell the institution. A sum had 
been collected in Edinburgh for a monument to 
James Watt, Lord Cockburn had suggested that 
the money should be given to the School of Arts ; 
and that it, under the new name of the Watt Institu- 
tion, should commemorate the great inventor of the 
steam-engine. Accordingly this was done, and the 
Directors were enabled to buy the premises which 
they occupied in Adam Square. But even this 
was not enough to take them out of the difficulty. 
They were still sadly hampered for want of proper 
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class - rooms and apparatus. And in 1871 new 
responsibilities were laid upon the Directors. In 
connection with the scheme for improving the city, 
the building was taken down ; the money they got 
for it was not nearly enough to pay for the new 
premises which they put up in Chambers Street; 
and they now found themselves burdened with a 
debt of ^1700. How were they to defray this? 
They struggled for other fourteen years, hoping, like 
Mr Micawber, that something " would turn up " ; 
and something did turn up. In 1885 their faith 
and patience were rewarded. Chiefly by the ex- 
ertions of Lord Shand, its honorary president, the 
Watt Institution and School of Arts was taken 
over by the Heriot Trust, and converted into a 
fiilly equipped technical school under the new 
name of the Heriot- Watt College. 

It was in 1863, when the institution was in 
'Adam Square, that I was appointed lecturer on 
English Literature. My duty was only to be for 
one hour on the Friday nights, and did not interfere 
with my other engagements. Though the remunera- 
tion was small, I was very glad to get the post. It 
gave me an opportunity of lecturing on my favourite 
subject. Up to this time I had not written a single 
lecture, and had not even spoken in public ; but I was 
young and sanguine, and trusted that I would be able 
to express myself clearly. 

The task before me, however, was a difficult 
one. To teach the large subject of English Litera- 
ture, in a session of little more than twenty nights, 
to an audience of young people of both sexes already 
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by a long day's work ! How was it to be 
done ? The ordinary method of going doggedly 
over the ground would be utterly inapplicable. 
After much perplexing thought, I hit upon the 
only feasible plan. It was to set the students 
on the great highway of literature, and to im- 
plant within them a love for the subject which 
would impel them to continue the journey by them- 
selves. In other words, I was to attempt to introduce 
them to the lives and works of the great authors, 
and to make the subject so interesting that they 
might be fascinated by it in all time to come. And 
this plan, I saw, if it could be carried out successfully, 
would be most beneficial. In fact, the benefits 
could scarcely be over-estimated. Out of the 
great crowd of books that filled the shelves of 
libraries, the students would be enabled to select 
the best. They would also catch a good literary 
style, and, above all, they could scarcely fail to 
fill their memories with the deepest sentiments 
and highest thoughts of the greatest men. 

In lecturing, my general procedure was as follows : 
I took up each great author in turn. I first gave 
his life in a clear and connected form, illustrating 
his character by any anecdotes available. If these 
anecdotes were humorous, so much the better did 
they serve my purpose, I then took up his chief 
works, gave an account of their contents, stated 
their chief characteristics, illustrating my remarks 
by choice extracts, and not merely reading the 
extracts but pointing out the beauties or the de- 
fects, as the case might be. At the same time. 
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I told the students that, unless they could write 
shorthand, they should not attempt to take notes 
while I was speaking. They should simply listen 
attentively, and at the end of each division I 
would dictate notes so carefully framed that they 
would recall all that I had said. By the help of 
these notes they would be able to recast the whole 
subject in their own minds, and to reproduce it 
in their own words as an exercise for the following 
night. It was only in this way that they could 
really master a subject and make it their own. 

At first my course of lectures extended over 
two sessions. Then, after much anxious con- 
sideration, I extended it to three, and devoted the 
whole of the third session to Shakespeare. This 
was a bold move, and the danger was, that I 
might be giving, too much of a good thing. But 
I always asked the students that, if ever they 
wearied of Shakespeare in the middle of the session, 
they should frankly tell me, and I would then change 
the subject. They never did weary. On the con- 
trary, they found such an endless variety of incidents, 
scenes, characters, sentiments, and beautiful expres- 
sions, that they came to consider the Shakespearian 
lectures as the most interesting part of the course. 

It was only my opening lecture that was written 
out fully and given from the manuscript. The rest 
were delivered from notes. But these notes were 
carefully got up and most carefully arranged. It was 
my most congenial task, occupying for several years 
all my leisure — not only leisure hours but leisure 
minutes. I carried a small note-book with me, and 
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whenever, in the course of my reading or in my 
walks, an appropriate fact, thought, or illustration 
occurred, it was jotted down at once in its proper 
place. My way of getting up these facts and 
arranging them was, I fear, rather peculiar, if not 
eccentric. My constitution was such that I could 
not remain long indoors without feeling discomfort. 
Accordingly, when the weather was dry, I found 
the garden, the woods, and the fields my best study, 
and the fresh air and pleasant sunshine my best 
tonics. Every afternoon I frequented the Botanic 
Garden and the Arboretum. On Saturdays, with 
a sandwich and a play of Shakespeare in my 
pocket, I set out to pursue my peripatetic studies. 
My favourite walk was on the shady heights and 
bypaths of Corstorphine Hill. But sometimes I 
crossed in the ferry-boat to Fife, to the scenes where 
I first learned to love nature and poetry. Under the 
influence of gentle exercise in the open air, the mind, 
as a rule, did its work freely. But sometimes it 
showed itself averse to the subject on hand. Then 
I did not try to force it, but, abandoning the subject, 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of the scenery, and 

Lof the pleasant associations which it recalled. And 
the consequence was, that in a very short time the 
subject came back of its own accord, and thoughts 
and illustrations flowed in uncalled for. When this 
plan failed, I had another in reserve. I took out the 
Shakespearian play from my pocket and read some of 
its golden sentiments, and by contact with the great 
master-mind my own mind caught fresh fire and 
vigour. 
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After all the materials had been thus collected, 
the next task was to arrange them. Taking each 
section or paragraph at a time, I found out what was 
the general effect it ought to produce. Then picking 
out those details that were necessary for that effect, 
I arranged them in such a way that the one naturally 
followed the other, and all, like the links of a chain, 
led on to the conclusion. The speaker was thus 
enabled to go on more easily, and the audience to 
remember more easily. 

But there was still one preparation to be made — 
a preparation, I regret to say, often neglected. This 
was to study the reading of the quotations. In these 
fine passages the great authors have infused their 
whole souls. Their souls are still there, asleep. 
How can they be awakened ? This can only be done 
by the reader placing himself in the position of the 
authors, and re-thinking, re-feeling, and re-speaking 
their great sentiments. The fresh, sympathetic 
reading of these passages is the magic spell by 
which the great spirits are set free and come forth 
to enlighten and enchant mankind. Now I had 
studied elocution under different masters, had seen 
the great actors, and was never tired of reciting my 
favourite passages. I was therefore prepared to 
make the quotations as effective as I could. For 
example, in reading a quotation from Shakespeare, 
I made it as dramatic as possible by trying to assume 
in turn the manner, action, and tone of the different 
characters. I found that this made my lectures far 
more interesting and useful. 

A few years after my appointment I started a 

M 
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debating society in connection with my class. This 
proved a most useful adjunct. It gave to young 
people an opportunity, not only of discussing the 
pressing questions of the day and of practising pubHc 
speaking, but, what was more important, of meeting 
congenial companions and forming friendships which 
might last during the rest of their life. 

When I became connected with the School of 
Arts, Dr Thomas Murray, one of the kindest of meoj 
was the Honorary Secretary. He always declared 
that he was only the organ of the Directors, and 
represented them as doing everything. But these 
Directors were aware of his absorbing interest in the 
institution, and they followed his advice as a matter 
of course. In fact, it was well known that he was 
the autocrat of the school — the presiding genius of 
the place. For such a post no one could have been 
better fitted. He had a strong interest in learning, 
for he was a university man ; he had been the fellow- 
student and room-companion of Thomas Carlyle ; he 
had been the first man to foresee and foretell Carlyle's 
literary eminence ; and he himself had written ' The 
Literary History of Galloway.' He had a special 
sympathy with studious young men of humble sta- 
tion, for in his younger days he had struggled hard, 
first as a poor scholar and then as a lecturer on 
Political Economy. He had also unfailing tact and 
knowledge of the world; and he never made an 
enemy, but drew about him men that would be use- 
ful to the school. Above all, he had the qualifi- 
cation which was most essential at that period of 
the institution's history — namely, an optimistic way 
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of looking at everything. After having been tossed 
and buffeted on the sea of life, he had now reached 
a quiet haven, — a sleeping partnership in a large 
printing firm. Though an old man, he still retained 
his relish for all the pleasures of life, was a fre- 
quent guest at dinner and supper parties, and cul- 
tivated sociality as a virtue which ought to be prac- 
tised as often as possible. He was now inclined 
to say, "Whatever is, is right. Let us rest and 
be thankful." 

This optimism Dr Murray applied most success- 
fully in his management of the School of Arts. His 
belief in its success never faltered for a moment. 
" We have confidence in the lecturers ; we have con- 
fidence in the students. We know that our lecturers 
are most capable; we know that our students are 
hungering after knowledge. We have brought them 
together, and we rest assured that the greatest 
results will follow." But it was on the concluding 
night of the winter session that he was seen in his 
most characteristic mood. On that evening it was 
his custom to invite the Lecturers and Directors to a 
frugal supper in the board -room in Adam Square. 
Taking the chair, and inviting all both by precept 
and example to make themselves comfortable, he 
became the breathing embodiment of geniality and 
benevolence. Peace with himself and peace with all 
mankind beamed from his countenance. You might 
have imagined that he was presiding at the inaugura- 
tion dinner of the Millennium. He revelled in remin- 
iscences and anecdotes, called for jovial songs, and 
proposed the healths of some of the company in 
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Speeches full of kindly feeling and expressed with an 
epigrammatic terseness for which he was famous. As 
the festive moments fleeted past, he grew more and 
more efl"usive. Then would he dilate on the excel- 
lence of the School of Arts. "Gentlemen, we're 
perfect" (he pronounced it perfif). "Were the best 
lecturers in the country to come forward and offer 
their services for nothing, we would decline them 
with thanks. We have got a complete staff of our 
own. This great school, gentlemen, has got a per- 
manent foundation. It is now a recognised power 
in the country, and will last for ever." If an absent 
friend was mentioned — " He's the best of men," he 
would say; and holding up his glass, he would add, 
"we'll drink his health with all the honours." Then 
it would occur to him that some important member 
of the company had been overlooked, and he would 
say, in a voice trembling with emotion : " Gentlemen, 
I could not lay my head this night on my pillow 
with the comforting sense of having done my duty, 
did I not propose the health of Mr So-and-so ; " and 
he would launch into a sympathetic eulogy of the 
person in question. 

But the Doctor had a hard as well as a soft side, 
and could indicate disapproval with the same pointed 
precision with which he proposed toasts. Some 
instances of this may be given. 

In the last volume of Fronde's ' Life of Carlyle ' 
there is an account given by Carlyle himself of a 
visit paid to him in 1840 by his old friend Thomas 
Murray. It is a striking instance of the great 
author's manner. His representative faculty was 
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like a telescope. When he looked through the right 
end and turned it on historical characters, it magni- 
fied them and brought them near. When, in his 
wa)nvard humour, he looked through the wrong 
end and turned it on his contemporaries, it made 
them little and contemptible. Accordingly he de- 
scribed his old friend in the following terms : 
"Worldly, egoistic, small, vain, a poor grub in 
whom perhaps was still some remnant of a better 
instinct. He did not come back to me, nor did I 
want it, though I asked it." I did not know about 
this incident till long after Murray's death. Then I 
saw that this accounted for the opinion regarding 
the Chelsea Sage which the Doctor once expressed 
to me. " Tom Carlyle," he said, " is wonderful as 
an author but distressingly un-com-fort-able as a 
fellow-creature. He is a social dog-in-the-manger. 
He can't take enjoyment himself, and he would fain 
prevent others from taking it." 

For several years the Doctor had been a town 
councillor, but was at length ousted by a candidate 
of the name of Johnstone. Some time afterwards, 
when his successful rival's name was mentioned, he 
quietly remarked, " I have a respect for human 
nature, but I blush for Johnstone." 

At one of our festive meetings one of the lecturers, 
a man learned in his own branch but unfortunate 
in having a sing-song, drawling voice, was talking 
about the first lecture he had given in the school, 
" I heard that lecture, sir," said Dr Murray. " You 
mispronounced a word. You're an excellent man, 
sir, but no lecturer: you want cadence.** 
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The truth is that the Doctor, with all his kindliness 
and suavity, was an ugly customer to meddle with ; 
and he could retort with the most biting satire. 
The first part of his satirical remarks generally con- 
sisted of a commendation ; the second part began 
with " but," and contained the sting. It was the 
paw of one of the feline species, giving, first of all, 
a velvety pat to its victim, and then burying its 
claws in the flesh. 

Like all philanthropists, Dr Murray was some- 
times doomed to suffer for the good cause. One 
evening, at a late hour, he was walking home to 
Blandfield, a house that then stood alone on the 
Bonnington Road. He was overtaken by some 
young men, who addressed him by name, remarking 
that it was a fine night. Taking for granted that 
they were students of the School of Arts, he was 
very cordial to them, and chatted cheerily with them 
as he went along. When he reached his house he 
produced his snuff-box, a handsome silver one which 
had been presented to him by some of his admirers, 
and having helped himself asked them to take "a 
parting pinch." They took the box, and in a trice 
were round the corner. The Doctor gave chase as 
well as he could, but, like Macbeth's witches, the 
thieves had vanished into thin air, and the handsome 
silver box was never seen again by its owner. 

When Dr Murray died, his duties as honorary sec- 
retary devolved upon Mr R. T. Scott, who had long 
acted as assistant secretary ; but no one succeeded 
to the position of influence which he had held until 
Mr Thomas Knox, ex-Master of the Merchant Com- 
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pany, was appointed Honorary Treasurer. If Dr 
Murray was a man of peace, Mr Knox was a man of 
war. His big manly form, grand head, expressive 
features, force of character, love of action, and com- 
manding voice might have marked him out as well 
fitted to be a leader on the battle-field. But as 
circumstances had prevented him from fighting with 
the sword, he was always ready to fight with the 
tongue. When the first notes of controversy arose 
he pricked up his ears, like the war-horse at the 
sound of the trumpet, and he plunged with all his 
vigour into the fight. He was never happier than 
when he was haranguing on the platform or writing 
a letter to the * Scotsman.' And, like all controver- 
sialists, he was apt, in the heat of the struggle, to 
forget the merits of his opponents. He regarded 
them only as men whom he must overcome, and 
therefore he sought out their weak points and struck 
at them remorselessly. Consequently he sometimes 
said and did rash and unjust things, and made some 
bitter enemies who attacked him fiercely in turn. 
Among other weaknesses, they were fond of accus- 
ing him of vainglory — of having an inordinate 
delight in hearing himself speak. But, after all, 
was there much harm in this? If a man has a 
talent, which Knox undoubtedly had, why should he 
not take a pleasure in using it? And especially 
must it be remembered, that all his exertions, both 
in speaking and in writing, had for their object some 
philanthropic scheme. He was the champion of 
temperance, education, and the elevation of the 
sunken masses. 
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There was one of Knox's peculiarities which used 
to amuse his friends. In any matter which he took 
up, he did not care to spend much time upon the 
small details, but rushed off at once to the grand 
general effect. His imagination required a big sub- 
ject to handle and to grow eloquent upon; and the 
big subject grew always bigger as he regarded it and 
descanted upon it. As a proof of this, the following 
incidents may be adduced. 

A poor woman, whose husband had broken his 
leg, called at Knox's shop to get his advice, and 
perhaps his help. She did not find him in ; but his 
partner, Mr Samuel, came to her and asked what 
she wanted with Mr Knox. She told him. " WeU," 
he said, in his quiet, ironical voice, " has your husband 
only broken one leg?" "Only one." "Then," he 
said, "there is no use applying to Mr Knox. If 
your husband had broken six or eight legs, that 
would have been a case for Mr Knox." 

One day, meeting Mr Samuel, I asked him how he 
was getting on. "Oh," he said, in a half-caustic, 
half good-natured tone, "very well in my humble 
way. I am not like some of our friends, hoping to 
convert the world in a fortnight — to get rid of the 
effects of the Fall in fourteen days. I don't think 
myself to be the prophet EUas ' come to restore all 
things.' " I told this to Knox, and he laughed im- 
mensely. 

At the School of Arts Knox was in his element, 
encouraging the lecturers, addressing the students, 
and acting as chairman on special occasions. The 
place had a strong attraction for him. He often 
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dropped in of an evening, and the appearance of his 
fine genial countenance was like a fresh outburst of 
sunshine. What a pity it was that he did not live 
to seQ the School come into its fortune ! How he 
would have revelled in the multitudinous new ar- 
rangements, and how eloquent he would have been 
on the advantages of technical education ! 

I lectured on English Literature at the School of 
Arts for twenty-three years — from November 1863 
till July 1886. No work of mine was ever more 
pleasant. The Directors seemed satisfied, and the 
students were most appreciative. Friday evening, 
the time for meeting my class, was to me the bright- 
est part of the week. I found the large lecture-hall 
filled with a crowd of young men and young women, 
the most intelligent of their class, all eager for in- 
formation. I could not fail to catch inspiration from 
them, and I trust that they caught some inspiration 
from me. After the lecture I went home, tired but 
happy, for I had the feeling that, with all my im- 
perfections as a speaker, I had really done some 
good. And regarding this good, it would be injus- 
tice to myself not to confess that I am constantly 
receiving proofs. I come upon my old students 
almost everywhere, and find them holding honour- 
able positions as merchants, lawyers, teachers, 
preachers, editors, doctors, and professors; and 
many of them are kind enough to say that they 
owe a considerable portion of their culture to their 
attendance at my lectures. Only a few weeks ago, 
when I was walking in Hyde Park, a gentleman 
addressed me and introduced himself by name as a 

N 
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former pupil of mine at the School of Arts. He was 
in business for himself, and had been so successful 
that he was able, during his holiday, to take a trip 
to such distant places as Egypt and America. He 
took from his pocket a small copy of Wordsworth's 
poems. "This," he said, "is my constant com- 
panion, and it was in your class that I first caught 
my love for it." 

The lectures which I got up for the School of Arts 
I contrived to utilise elsewhere. I gave them for 
several years in nearly all the principal Ladies' In- 
stitutions in Edinburgh ; and they were found to be 
of great use in introducing the pupils to the best 
authors, in cultivating their taste, and in inspiring 
them with a love for literature. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 



" O charming noons, and nights divine I 
Or when I sup, or when I dine, 
My friends above, my folks below. 
Chatting and laughing all a-row." 

—Pope. 
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ENGLAND is rapidly conquering Scotland. 
What the two tyrants, the long - shanked 
Edward I. and the bluff King Hal, tried in vain. 
Steam and Telegraphy are fast accomplishing. 
The facilities of communication are bringing the 
upper classes in Scotland into closer proximity 
with England, and the natural result has followed. 
The larger and wealthier nation has infected the 
smaller and poorer nation, and every Scot who has 
aristocratic tastes and the means of gratifying them 
adopts English ways and manners. Not only the 
noblemen but the rich merchants and manufacturers 
must send their sons to an English public school 
and an English university, and their daughters to an 
English boarding establishment. 

But, forty years ago, this custom had not come 
into full force. Many people of great wealth and 
station throughout the country sent their children 
to Edinburgh to be educated — their boys to the 
Academy, and their girls to ladies' boarding-schools. 
Edinburgh, therefore, was the Promised Land of 
education, the great goal which every ambitious 
schoolmaster in the country kept in view. Conse- 
quently, it contained the very best teachers of what 
is called Secondary Education. Some of these were 
men of the highest gifts and scholarship ; and if they 
had possessed that invaluable passport to success. 
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the art of getting on — if they had, on every oppor- 
tunity, pushed themselves into notice, looked preter- 
naturally wise and heavy, and courted and flattered 
the great and the influential — they might have been 
professors. But they preferred to remain in a com- 
paratively humble position rather than barter their 
dignity and self-respect. As it was, they were both 
happy and prosperous. Their work was congenial, 
and their remuneration ample. Though they taught 
all day and sometimes all evening, they still found 
opportunity for study. They had also time to cul- 
tivate sociality. Saturday evening, when the week's 
work was done, was their favourite time for meeting 
at each other's houses, to have a talk and a dinner 
or an old-fashioned supper. On these occasions the 
conversation took a wide range, discussing literature, 
science, books, public events, and public men ; and it 
was diversified and relieved by songs, recitations, 
imitations, and humorous stories. At many of these 
delightful gatherings I was present, especially in Dr 
Graham's house, i Moray Place, and in John Car- 
michael's, i6 London Street. I took little or no 
part in the conversation, for I belonged to a younger 
generation, and modesty in those days was consid- 
ered an appropriate virtue in youth. Besides, I was 
too much occupied in feasting on the varied infor- 
mation and the amusing anecdotes. These were 
indeed "noctes coenaeque Deum," nights and sup- 
pers of the gods. They remain bright spots in the 
fields of memory ; and as I dwell upon them a few 
figures stand out prominently. I shall try to sketch 
them. 
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The veteran among them all was Dr William 
Veitch, the celebrated Grecian. A well-known figure 
in Edinburgh was "the Greek Verb," as he was 
called, for, up to the great age of ninety, he walked 
smartly along, sHm, upright, with a springy step, with 
a smile on his countenance, looking to the ground, 
and so interested in his own thoughts that he took 
no notice of anybody or anything that passed him. 
He was what is called "a stickit minister," and 
during his long life had been a coach to university 
students, had lived in humble lodgings among piles 
of books, and had managed by sheer thrift to save 
several thousands of pounds. 

I used to meet him at several houses, and took 
pleasure in studying him. While witling to be soci- 
able, he could not be called very affable. As a rule, he 
sat listening and smiling good-naturedly, but seldom 
spoke much. His countenance seemed to say that 
he was quite willing to communicate his profound 
scholarship, but thought that the company would 
not understand it, and therefore he preferred . to 
remain silent. Sometimes certain wags would try 
to draw him out by asking the question, " Has not 
the professor of Greek a good knowledge of his sub- 
ject?" but he would only answer this by throwing 
himself back in his chair and going off in an 
ecstasy of laughter which shook his whole frame 
without emitting a single sound. Then, mentioning 
2 one whom they knew he liked, the wags would 
say, "Is not So-and-so a good scholar?" but the 
only answer they could get was, " He means well, 
sir," and this was uttered in a serious tone. The 
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word scholar was evidently too sacred to be used 
except in extraordinary instances. Perhaps there 
was in Scotland only one man worthy of the name 
— Dr William Veitch. 

The only thing which drew him out of his reserve 
was Scotch music. When "Jock o' Hazeldean" 
was sung he would beam with delight, and would 
keep time enthusiastically with his hand ; and when 
a Scotch reel has been played he has been known 

" to take the floor. 
And skip beneath a burden of four score." 

The following is an estimate of Dr Veitch's 
scholarship, given by Professor D'Arcy Thompson 
in his * Day - Dreams of a Schoolmaster ' : ** He 
has read more of Greek literature than many literary 
men have read of English. He has purified his 
Greek seven times in the fire. He has resuscitated 
many aorists that for centuries had lain dormant 
under mossy stones. He has passed alone and 
fearless through waste places where no footfall had 
echoed for one hundred years. In England, nothing 
but a special interposition of Providence could have 
saved this scholar from the Bench of Bishops ; in 
Scotland, nothing short of personal violence could 
have pushed him into a Professor's Chair." 

Dr William Graham was a fine example of a prac- 
tical philosopher, who could use without abusing 
the blessings which fell to his lot. He was what was 
called a visiting English master — ^that is, he went 
from school to school giving lessons in Elocution, 
Literature, and History. His working day was un- 
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usually long. Sometimes he would begin at seven 
in the morning, and go on with scarcely an interval 
till eight or nine at night ; and, with the exception 
of a biscuit or a basin of soup swallowed at one 
of the short intervals between the hours, tasted 
nothing till his work was done. Yet, in spite of 
this long - continued strain on his energies, he 
scarcely ever felt worn out. He had a strong con- 
stitution, a hearty appetite, and a sound digestion ; 
and with great gusto, after his work was done, did 
he sit down at eight or nine to his substantial 
dinner. Nor was his work irksome, although it 
was a repetition in school after school of the same 
passages in literature and the same facts in history. 
Being a true teacher, he got into thorough sympathy 
with his pupils, and when the lesson was fresh to 
them he felt it also to be fresh to him. Besides, 
he had a fine genial humour which played upon 
every subject he took up, and invested it with a new 
charm. 

It might have been expected that this gin-horse 
labour would have left him neither time nor inclina- 
tion for study. But Dr Graham found opportunity 
to write text-books, lectures, and verses. Though 
he neither golfed nor angled, yet so thoroughly 
could he sympathise with the enjoyment of others, 
that he wrote some of the best golfing and angling 
songs that have appeared. 

But Dr Graham shone best in his own house. 
On Saturday night, after his weekly toil was over, 
he loved to gather his intimate friends around him. 
There was first whist, and then there was the cosy 
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old-fashioned supper. It was his own presence, 
however, that was the greatest treat. Big, rosy- 
faced, and hearty, he was like a glowing parlour- 
fire on a frosty night, diffusing comfort and warmth 
all around. He was the most genial and sym- 
pathetic of men, and it seemed impossible for him 
to say anything that would hurt the feelings of a 
fellow-creature. In an easy way, without any fuss, 
he would invite his guests to sing their favourite 
songs or tell their favourite stories. And in the 
interval he would, in a fine clear tenor voice, give 
some of the old Scotch lyrics. But what perhaps 
delighted us most was the recital of his own ex- 
periences. 

His experiences at Cupar-Fife (where he was a 
teacher for some time) were very amusing, told 
as they were with all his power of mimicry and 
dramatic light and shade. One incident was the 
ordeal he underwent before he could be appointed 
to the English mastership of the Cupar Academy. 
First of all, he waited on the Directors in turn, 
"canvassing them," as it was called, for their 
vote, urging his own qualifications, and answering 
any questions they might wish to put. The test 
with most of the Directors was, "What body do 
you belong to ? " But with one of them, the Fis- 
cal of the place, and a notorious boon companion, 
it was, " Do you take your toddy ? " Then he was 
summoned before the Presbytery to be examined 
as to his knowledge of the English language and lit- 
erature. The minister of the first charge in Cupar 
was the questioner : 

o 
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" Mr Graham, how many vowels are there ? " 

"Five." 

" What are they ? " 

"a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and 7." 

"Very good. Now, Mr Graham, spell kernel." 

" C-o-l-o-n-e-1." 

" Very good, Mr Graham — very good ; quite satis- 
factory." 

So Graham's readiness to take toddy and his 
thorough knowledge of the vowels carried the day, 
and he was appointed master of the English lan- 
guage and literature in the Cupar Academy. 

At the same place he had also some theatrical 
experiences. A strolling manager had come with 
his company to perform for a short season. 
Graham and his fellow - teachers patronised the 
drama ; but many of the townspeople looked as- 
kance at the play-actors, as they were called. The 
result was that the poor manager " did very little 
business," became bankrupt, and was imprisoned 
in Cupar jail. Graham hurried off to console him, 
and found him in his cell, acting a part in private 
life which he had sometimes acted on the stage, 
that of a hero under a cloud, dejected but defiant. 
Yet, though heroic, the manager did not disdain 
to be treated to a bottle of ale ; and while he 
quaffed the refreshing but frothy beverage, he 
poured forth his complaint against society in his 
professional, tragic style: "Mr Graham, my life 
has been one vast mistake. Sir, I have been 
casting pearls before swine. Would you believe 
it, I once played Hamlet in the city of to 
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empty benches! One man, indeed, invited me 
home to supper, but he gave me a Fin-nan had-dock, 
a thing I de-test. Mr Graham, the British public 
is a d d stupid ass." 

Cupar-Fife in those days, like many other Scotch 
towns, was much given to conviviality. Two ac- 
quaintances could not meet each other in the street 
without feeling thirsty, and being compelled to ad- 
journ to some favourite change-house to slake their 
thirst. When men forgathered of an evening, the 
sight of each other seemed to depress them, and 
it was absolutely necessary to bring in spirits to 
revive their drooping souls. Graham had frequently 
met what were called " ten-tumbler men," and had 
seen them quietly suck in their regulation number 
of potations, and appear at the end not a bit the 
worse. But, after all, their feat was not so remark- 
able as it seems. Their tumblers were spread out 
over a long period. They sat down to dinner at 
four, after dinner played whist, at ten were called 
to attack supper with a renewed appetite, and then 
kept up the festivities till three or four in the 
morning. 

Graham used also to tell about his having listened 
to Dr Chalmers under peculiar circumstances. One 
hot summer day he went to hear the great preacher 
at Dairsie, a rural parish in the neighbourhood of 
Cupar. When he arrived he found the church 
crammed, and could barely gain an entrance within 
the door. After getting through what used to be 
called in Scotland "the preliminary exercises," the 
preacher gave out his text, began his sermon, and 
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soon kindled into the most glowing eloquence, 
being carried away completely by his own feelings, 
pouring forth thought after thought and iUustration 
after illustration with overwhelming force, and look- 
ing like one possessed with the divine afflatus. In 
the midst of this impressive scene Graham was 
watching, with a sort of terror, the precentor's 
head. It was gradually turning white. What 
could be the cause of this? He had heard of 
people under the influence of intense emotion 
growing grey in a night. Could this be a similar 
case? No! This hoariness was caused by the 
foam that was flying from the hps of the orator 
above I A heavy Cupar official was also there. 
He seemed fascinated by the preacher, and sat 
with open eyes and open mouth as if imbibing 
all the thrilling sentiments. But at the end of 
the sermon the only comment that he made, as he 
looked round to his companions was, " Eh ! sic a 
cratur!" The phrase was well meant. It was 
the most suitable in his vocabulary to express the 
astonishing ability of the orator. 

Dr Graham hved to the great age of 86, and 
up till within a very short time before his death 
retained his geniality and his power of singing 
Scotch songs and telling humorous stories. 

Who that ever saw him could forget John Car- 
michael, a most popular classical master in the 
Edinburgh High School, an eloquent lecturer on 
literary subjects, and a remarkable figure in the 
streets — spare, dressed in black, with a muffler round 
his neck and an umbrella under his arm in fdl 
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weathers, walking along with a light, springy step, 
and looking keenly through a pair of strong spec- 
tacles ? But the place where he was seen to most 
advantage was his own dining-room, in the second 
flat of 16 London Street. Though an omnivorous 
and insatiable reader, he was always delighted to 
see any friend that might drop in upon him. He 
laid aside his book and abandoned himself to con- 
versation with the greatest zest. And what a talker 
he was ! I can honestly say that he was the most 
wonderful conversationalist that I ever met. He 
appeared to be throbbing with intelligence. His 
soul seemed to shine through his body. It did not 
matter what topic was started. If it was a book, 
he had read it, could criticise it, and, what was 
more wonderful, could give long quotations from 
it. If it was an eminent man, he had seen him, 
heard him speak, could estimate his character, and 
sometimes could imitate him. His mimetic power 
was certainly very remarkable. He could invest 
himself not only with the looks, words, and gestures 
of people, but sometimes with their very mind, 
— ^with their manner of looking at things. I have 
heard him make the Rev. Dr Gordon preach a 
sermon on "old clo'," and the Rev. Dr Candlish 
discuss the advantages of "crinoline." 

The characteristic of all Carmichael's words and 
actions was intensity. His mind could not work 
except at high pressure. It was therefore his 
nature to be extravagant in his opinions. "Every 
man with him was God or devil." When he 
sketched a portrait he used no intermediate colours. 
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Everything was done in black or white. On the 
one hand, he was "a good hater." He hated, or 
pretended to hate, certain people " with a pure 
heart fervently." One quality which he could not 
away with was conceit, especially when it took the 
form of bumptiousness or condescending patronage. 
When he saw it in anybody, his whole soul was up 
in arms. Its presence seemed to overshadow and 
hide all other qualities ; and he treated it most 
mercilessly, overwhelming it with every kind of sar- 
casm and ridicule. On the other hand, when he 
had not been irritated by the presence of this par- 
ticular quality, he was quick and keen in discovering 
merit in an individual, and most eager to acknow- 
ledge it. A more thoroughgoing, self-sacrificing 
friend never existed. He would go through fire 
and water to oblige a comrade. And to turn the 
balance completely in his favour, it is but just to 
say, that his fierce hatred of his enemies never took 
the form of action. It expended itself in words, 
and after this expression of his feeling he subsided. 
Whenever an opportunity occurred, he was ready 
to do a kindness to a man whom he deemed his 
mortal foe. 

This high pressure — this intensity of thinking and 
speaking under which Carmichael lived — wore out in 
course of time his fragile frame. 

" A fiery spirit working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And cTer-informed its tenement of clay." 

In the beginning of 1871 he was suffering from 
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a severe cough, accompanied by a spitting of blood. 
His friends became alarmed, and entreated him to 
take more care of himself; but he denied that he 
was ill, and said that the blood-spitting gave him 
relief. He continued to go through the routine of 
his harassing daily work, driving to and from the 
High School in a cab, and going to bed when he 
returned to his house, till one day in the end of 
February he sank at his post, and was carried home 
to die. He was only forty-seven. An appropriate 
motto was put on his tombstone in Warriston 
Cemetery : " Vita non erepta, sed Mors donata estJ^ 
" Life was not taken away, but Death was given." 

But the most accomplished educationist that ap- 
peared in Edinburgh during my time was Dr W. B. 
Hodgson, latterly Professor of Political Economy. 

He was a native of Edinburgh, and a pupil of 
the High School and University of that city. From 
his very boyhood he was noted for his scholarship, 
his universal information, and his powers of ex- 
pression. In fact, being a young man who seemed 
to know everything, and who could talk so fluently 
and forcibly on any subject, he very soon made his 
mark. He produced such an impression on a gen- 
tleman of position and fortune that this gentleman 
offered him an adequate income for several years 
if he would devote himself to the legal profession. 
But Hodgson refused the offer, for he had dedicated 
himself specially to education. His love for educa- 
tion, indeed, amounted to a passion. He attended 
educational meetings ; he collected educational books 
in different languages ; he visited educational estab- 
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lishments both at home and abroad ; and wherever 
he went and whatever he read, he was always on 
the outlook for new methods. If he had a weakness, 
it was his readiness to adopt what some of his 
critics called " an educational fad," He was de- 
cidedly " hobby -horsical." He kept a perfect stud 
of hobby-horses, and rode one after the other. 

Hodgson held several high appointments. He 
was successively Secretary to the Liverpool Mechan- 
ics' Institution, Principal of that same Institution, 
Principal of Chorlton High School, and Assistant 
Commissioner to inquire into the state of Primary 
Education. At length, in 1871, he was appointed 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Dr Hodgson seemed to me to belong to the same 
genus as Shakespeare's Hamlet. He was occasion- 
ally melancholy, and his melancholy seemed to 
drive him to unresting mental activity. " Every- 
thing I did," he said, "was done in excess," His 
mind was like a greyhound newly let slip, coursing 
swiftly to and fro across the field of knowledge, 
and seldom lingering long over one object. What 
was said of Whewell may be said of him, that "his 
weakness was Omniscience." He wanted to know 
everything that came before the public notice. The 
result was, that his mind was perplexed by the throng 
of subjects that were constantly crowding round it. 
No sooner had he begun to grapple with one than 
another pushed it aside. He never found time to 
treat any topic exhaustively ; and he has left no 
great book behind him to be a monument of his 
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learning and accomplishments. His published works 
consist of scattered pamphlets and lectures. 

One remarkable fact about Dr Hodgson was, that 
while he was sometimes melancholy in private life he 
seemed one of the merriest of men when in company. 
It was an instance of mental action and reaction. It 
was the swing of the pendulum from one extreme 
point to the other. I fancy that I see him now 
at a dinner -table among congenial friends. His 
head is large and fully developed, his face is well 
cut, and his voice is deep and decidedly Scotch in 
its intonation. But his most remarkable feature is 
his dark, brilliant eye, which seems to notice every- 
thing, and which is ready to sparkle at every stroke 
of wit and humour. How nimbly and happily he 
catches and throws back what Dr Johnson called 
" the ball of conversation " ! and when his turn 
comes, with what quickness he gives the pat story, 
or witticism, or stroke of humour, and " sets the table 
in a roar" ! 

Dr Hodgson's closing years ought to have been 
happy. He had inherited a handsome fortune ; he 
had bought the little estate of Bonally, which Lord 
Cockburn had made classic ; and above all, he had 
a fine young family growing up around him, and 
a sympathetic and devoted wife, who lived to attend 
to his welfare. Great pleasure had he also in dis- 
pensing hospitality. On Saturdays it was his de- 
light to have his friends out from Edinburgh and 
to show them the beauties of his place : the grand 
old sycamores, the clear burn of Bonally wimpling 
through the grounds, the snug walks through the 
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woods up to the Pentlands, and the wooded knoll 
which Cockbum had named Mount Pisgah, and from 
which could be seen the broad fertile plain of Mid- 
Lothian, and the spires and castle of Edinburgh in 
, the distance. But perhaps his greatest delight of 
all was to show his gallery of pictures, busts, en- 
gravings, and photographs ; his many albums in 
which the notabilities of the day were all arranged 
according to their kind ; and his large library, which 
wandered into almost every room, nay, into every 
passage and staircase. It was while listening to 
his remarks on these, that I got the strongest im- 
pression of his catholicity of taste and his marvellous 
knowledge of books and of men. I almost felt that 
there was no remarkable place which he had not seen, 
no great book which he had not read, and no notable 
person whom he had not known. 

Dr Hodgson may be said to have died in the ser- 
vice of his beloved education. He had gone to an 
educational congress at Brussels. At the hotel 
where he lodged he was seized with a violent attack 
of heart-disease. His wife was telegraphed for, but 
he was dead before she arrived. 

Though not properly belonging to the educational 
class, there was one well-known man who was some- 
times found in their company. This was Robert 
Scott Lauder, the Scottish Academician and the Pro- 
fessor of Painting in the Trustees' School of Art. 
His career had been distinguished. In his early 
manhood he had become the friend and son-in-law 
of the great landscape-painter, Thomson of Dud- 
dingston ; and by him he had been introduced to 
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Professor Pillans, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Sir Walter Scott, 
and the rest of the literary coterie for which Edin- 
burgh was then famous. After his marriage he had 
studied in Italy for four or five years. Then settling 
in London for some time, he had gained the public 
notice by such works as " The Trial of Effie Deans " 
and "Christ Teaching Humility." When I knew 
him first, his fame was established in Edinburgh, not 
only as an eminent artist but as a highly cultured 
gentleman. What struck me most was his modest 
and winning affability. He seemed, by means of his 
fine instinct, to place himself in the position of the 
person with whom he conversed, and to get posses- 
sion of both his mind and heart ; and he was not 
only an admirable talker, but a most appreciative 
listener. 

It was this exquisitely sympathetic nature, along 
with his artistic ability and experience, that made 
Lauder an unrivalled teacher of painting. His usual 
plan was to find out what was good in a student's 
work, to commend that, and then to show how the 
rest should have been done in order to be in keeping 
with it. In fact he encouraged his pupils not to 
be mere copyists of himself or any other eminent 
painter, but to develop what was valuable in their 
own individuality. The excellence of his method is 
proved by its unexampled success. No Scottish 
teacher of art ever had so many pupils who rose to 
the highest eminence. M'Taggart and Lockhart 
in the Scottish Academy, and Orchardson, Pettie, 
MacWhirter, and Peter Graham in the Royal 
Academy, will readily admit that they owe much 
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of their success to the tuition of their old master, 
Robert Scott Lauder. 

Among his gifts was a power of telling humorous 
stories. One of these, concerning his eminent 
father-in-law, Thomson, may be given. An Edin- 
burgh gentleman happened to be travelling in the 
neighbourhood of Dailly, the birthplace of Thom- 
son. He got into conversation with a country 
wright on the roadside. Being told where the 
stranger came from, the wright said, " Ye'U ken 
ane John Tamson, a minister?" "Oh," said the 
gentleman, "you mean Thomson of Duddingston, 
the celebrated painter ? Do you know him ? " "I 
should think sae," said the man; "I teached him 
to pent." 

Equally fascinating, though in a somewhat differ- 
ent way, was Scott Lauder's brother, James Eckford 
Lauder, R.S.A. His handsome head and features, 
his genial and gentlemanly manners, his cultivated 
baritone voice, his power of telling humorous sto- 
ries, and his hearty and infectious laugh, made him 
a great acquisition to any party. A more sympa- 
thetic and unselfish man never breathed. His work, 
though latterly interrupted by bad health, was always 
remarkable for correct drawing and general breadth 
and vigour of treatment. He will be remembered as 
the painter of "The Ten Virgins," and of the two 
pictures of "Wisdom" and "The Unjust Steward" 
which gained the prize of 200 guineas at West- 
minster Hall. 

No company of teachers in Edinburgh could be 
complete without Edmund Edmunds, the singer. 
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who, I rejoice to say, is still living and enjoying a 
green old age. His presence was robust, his laugh 
hearty, his manner gentlemanly; while his render- 
ing of the ballads, " Wapping Old Stairs," " 'Twas 
Merry in the Hall," and " The Old English Gentle- 
man," stirred the souls of men as the west wind 
stirs the branches of a summer wood. On these 
occasions he was running over with animal spirits. 
Though a middle-aged man at that time, he was 
still a boy in disposition, and, like a boy, was a keen 
devotee of all sorts of pastimes — fishing, shooting, 
golfing, bowling, skating, whist, chess, and billiards. 
He had also the rare power of using without abusing 
all the little luxuries of life. He was often to be 
seen in the theatre and in the concert-room; and 
when he was not there, he was enjoying society 
either at his own table or at that of his friends. 
He smoked, took a pinch of snuff, and sipped his 
wine or grog ; but he never failed to take everything 
in moderation. Fond as he was of enjoyment, he 
placed it always second to duty. 

During his long and eventful career Edmunds had 
met with distinguished musicians and actors. He 
was a link between the reign of the Georges and the 
present day. A few of his episodes may be interest- 
ing even to those who have not known him. 

When he was a choir-boy in his native town of 
Worcester, his fine voice attracted notice, and he 
was sent to London to be apprenticed to Tom 
Cooke, the leader of the orchestra at Drury Lane. 
This Cooke had a good deal of wit, of which a speci- 
men may be given. One day he was trying the 
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vocal powers of an aspirant to musical fame, and 
after testing his voice thoroughly, he paused, and 
with a calm judicial manner, said, "Yes, you have 
sung very low, verj' high, and — very middling." But 
though a witty man, Cooke was not a conscientious 
teacher. It was while he was in the act of shaving 
that he gave his pupil the most of his lessons. One 
important service, however, he did to Edmunds. He 
got him an engagement in Drury Lane Theatre, and 
while there the boy of twelve had the honour of 
singing before George IV., on the occasion of his 
first visit to the theatre after his accession. 

One of Edmunds's most pleasant reminiscences 
was his connection with Edmund Kean. He was 
engaged at the great actor's own theatre at Rich- 
mond, and he had a very grateful recollection of his 
kindness and affability. "Kean," he said, "after 
business was over, threw off the manager and tra- 
gedian, and loved to unbend. He would jump over 
a chair, and play many of the tricks he used to play 
when he acted harlequin." He was especially fond 
of giving friendly hints to his fellow-actors. " Look 
here," he said one day to Edmunds; "you have a 
capital voice for singing, but you don't do it justice, 
because you slur over the words of the song. What 
is the use of having words at all if they are not to 
convey any meaning to the audience ? Singing is 
just a kind of speaking, and must be made intelli- 
gible. Articulate each syllable distinctly, and you 
will produce ten times the effect you arc doing at 
present." Edmunds took the hint, and those who 
have heard him sing in his after-years will testify 
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how thoroughly and successfully he had acted upon 
it. It was one of the most valuable lessons he had 
ever received. 

For Kean's acting Edmunds had the most enthusi- 
astic admiration. He admitted that in " Hamlet " he 
was inferior to Henry Irving, but in " Othello " he 
could scarcely be surpassed. His sudden bursts of 
passion electrified the audience, and led Byron to say 
that seeing him act " was like reading Shakespeare 
by flashes of lightning." But what was even more 
admirable was his touching and poetic rendering of 
certain passages. Take, for example, Othello's fare- 
well to war : — 

" O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone ! " 

He spoke these lines in a soft, tender, and pathetic 
tone, like a lover bidding an everlasting adieu to the 
object of his adoration. 

When Edmunds appeared in Edinburgh in 1830, 
as a member of the company in the Caledonian 
Theatre, he very soon attracted the notice of Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Bass, the manager, would come to the 
green-room and say: "Edmunds, the Professor is 
in front, and wishes you to sing ' Black-eyed Susan.' 
Get on your sailor's dress and do it between the 
acts." And what the Professor thought of his sing- 
ing he has commemorated in the 'Noctes Ambro- 
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sians; : ' "I heard a few weeks ago one of the 
sweetest, strongest, and most scientific singers that 
now chants on the boards— Edmunds. His Black- 
eyed Susan is delicious. He is but a lad — but 
promises to be a Braham." 

At Mr Edmunds's hospitable table I often met 
David Kennedy, the celebrated Scottish vocalist, 
— a man who had risen from the position of a 
journeyman house - painter to that of the world- 
wide expositor of the melodies of his native land. 
In private as in public, he was interesting and 
amusing. Thick - set, robust, with high cheek- 
bones, clear grey eyes, and mobile face deeply 
pitted with the small - pox, he might have been 
considered a typical Scotchman. Apart from his 
vocal powers, he was a remarkable man. He 
was a keen observer, and in his journeyings round 
the globe had gathered a great store of experiences 
which he was constantly using with a graphic power 
peculiar to himself. His conversation, bursting 
out at intervals and expressed in a pleasing Scotch 
accent, seemed to me like the gusty south-west 
wind blowing over the tops of the heathery hills. 
His most interesting feature, however, was his en- 
thusiasm for his art. "Man," he said to me, 
" it's the grandest thing in the world to be a 
singer. When I was painting and papering houses 
in Perth I was always singing. I sang everything." 
Nor did this assiduity flag when he had attained 
both fame and fortune. When he was at home 
in Edinburgh, resting after one of his long tours, 
he would devote the early part of the day to a 
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musical practice along with the members of his 
family, and then he would walk out into the 
country to concoct some of those amusing narra- 
tives and descriptions which formed such a popular 
part of his entertainments. But undoubtedly the 
greatest gift of Kennedy was his comic power, which 
amounted almost to genius. The ludicrous sketches 
with which he interspersed his songs were clever- 
ly suited to the tastes of his audiences, and were 
given with a pawkiness and an unction that were 
quite irresistible; and the renderings which he 
gave of "Willie brewed a Peck o' Maut," "The 
weary Pund o' Tow," and "Sae wuU we yet," 
deserve to be called "creations." 

I once was present at a party called together 
for the purpose of introducing Kennedy to one of 
his great predecessors, the veteran John Temple- 
ton. It took place at the house of Mr George 
Croal, himself an excellent musician of long 
standing. The other musicians there were Mr 
Edmunds and Dr A. C. Mackenzie. Edmunds 
talked of bygone singers, and may be said to 
have carried us back into the moonlight of the 
Past. Kennedy, descanting on his own experiences, 
brought us home again into the sunlight of the 
Present. But neither the one light nor the other 
had much interest for the aged vocalist. The 
former seemed to make him sad, and the latter 
to make him dazed, and between the two he sat 
silent. To me personally the most interesting part 
of the entertainment was the recital by the host 
himself of two of his own reminiscences. One 
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of his earliest recollections, he said, was that of 
sitting on his father's shoulder amid a crowd that 
lined the Canongate to see the return of the troops 
firom Waterloo. For some special reason the 
soldiers had landed near Portobello, and, crossing 
a turnip - field, had spiked the tubers with their 
bayonets, and now brandished the useful but 
homely vegetable aloft, as they marched up the 
street amid the huzzas of the multitude. By 
this eccentricity the conquering heroes, it is true, 
gave a grotesque aspect to their triumphal entry. 
But might they not be striving half-unconsciously 
to indicate that war was now over, and that if 
they could not "beat their spears into pruning- 
hooks," they could at least use them as turnip- 
forks? Mr Croal's other reminiscence was even 
more interesting. When he was a very young 
man in a music shop in Edinburgh, about 1829 
or 1830, he was sent to tune the piano at Abbots- 
ford. When he had done his work, Miss Scott 
came into the room and asked him if he could 
play some Scotch tunes for Sir Walter. He replied 
that he would be proud to do his best. So the 
great novelist came hobbling in with his stick, 
sat down, and listened intently to the various mel- 
odies which were executed on the piano. When 
all was done. Sir Walter, with tears in his eyes, 
thanked the young musician for the pleasure he 
had given him. Surely it was a high honour to 
have been able to stir that great soul which had 
thrilled so many thousands in all parts of the world. 
At these gatherings were often seen two men 
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who were decided characters. Both of them were 
genial, intelligent, and eminent in their particular 
departments, but they afforded infinite amusement 
by their little foibles. For the nonce I shall call the 

one H and the other J . 

H , a teacher of foreign languages, was 

remarkable for the manner in which he pushed 
himself forward in society. In fact, he practised 
"getting on" as an art to which he had devoted 
his life. So far from being ashamed of his conduct, 
he openly gloried in it. "Vat did I come to this 
contree for ? " he said. " To make monee. In 
order to make monee I must get bubeels, and in 
order to get bubeels I must get friends." There- 
fore he cultivated his acquaintances as a gardener 
cultivates flowers. He looked after them as a 
minister looks after his parishioners. Having 
made out a list of all the acquaintances with whom 
he might take the liberty of passing an evening, 
he called upon them in turn. When he found 
one not at home, he went on to the next on the 
roll. His appearance was not prepossessing. He 
had a bullet-head, a long body, and short legs, 
and looked not unlike a seal that had donned 
human attire; but he evidently believed himself 
to be a lady - killer. He paid what he called 
" gomblimends " to the daughters; he discussed 
fashionable gossip with the mother ; and if pressed, 
he was nothing loath to sing his only song, "My 
gallant, braw Shon Heeland Mann." And he 
generally finished up at the supper-table by pro- 
posing the health of the hostess. His favourite 
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simile was as follows: "As de sonne is de centre 
of de solar system, so madame is," &c., &c. 

But death and other accidents were always mak- 
ing gaps in the circle of his friends. So he required 
to be constantly recruiting; and in doing this, he 
was as careful as a Prime Minister supplying the 
defections in his Cabinet, or a theatrical manager 
filling up the vacancies in his company. One of his 
methods was the following : He would fix on some 
of the most stylish-looking of his pupils, ask them 
where they lived, and go and look at their houses. If 
the houses seemed up to the mark, he would call and 
compliment the parents on their sons or daughters, 
and would thus place himself on visiting terms. 

Poor old H ! Every one who knew him was 

amused at his funny little selfish ways. But he 
was quite untonscious of doitig anything amiss. 
Beyond all doubt he thought that his presence 
and conversation were more than a recompense 
for the hospitality he received. When one of 
his entertainers displeased him, his threat was, 
"I vill vithdraw my visits from that house." He 
could think of no greater punishment. 

J 's foible was very different, but equally amus- 
ing. His shrewd mind, ready tongue, and power 
of cool self-assertion had made him an oracle among 
his own relatives, and when he came into a mixed 
company he could rarely refrain from playing his 
favourite character. Parodying the words of Hamlet, 
he might have said — 

"The world is out of joint; oil dear delight. 
That ever 1 was born to set it right" 
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In a company where he knew he could take a liberty, 
how he domineered! He met almost every state- 
ment with a flat denial. Sometimes he would not 
even deign to reply verbally to a remark, but in 
speechless disgust would dispose of it by a wave 
of his hand. If he did sometimes agree to an 
opinion, it was always with a reservation. He 
had largely to supplement it. "Yes, yes," he 
would say, and then add eagerly, " but not only that." 
To see him walk along the street was very amus- 
ing. Moving leisurely, with his hands behind him, 
with his hat tilted backwards to show a large 
forehead, and with watchful eyes glancing in every 
direction, he seemed as if he were in charge of 
the universe. 

Always regarding books as merely descriptive 
catalogues of outside realities, I had got the habit 
of looking around me in order to realise what I 
had read. In studying Shakespeare's characters 
for my lectures I had used the same method; 
and, to my astonishment and delight, I had dis- 
covered Shakespearian personages walking about 
in Edinburgh. Of course their circumstances, 
profession, and dress were different, and had a 
nineteenth-century complexion, and they were not 
so big and striking in appearance; but the funda- 
mental principles of their nature were essentially 
the same. For example, I sometimes spent the 
day with Hamlet. He had occasional outbursts 
of brilliant humour, but he was generally moody, 
complaining that the world was " dreary, flat, stale, 
and unprofitable." He was always about to address 
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himself to the great work of his life, but his atten- 
tion was constantly distracted by the cropping up 
of the doubts, difficulties, and questions of the 
time. I came upon lago among my own associates. 
Outwardly he was smiling, soft-spoken, and osten- 
tatiously " honest " ; inwardly he was full of jealousy 
and malice, and always plotting for his own advan- 
tage and against the welfare of others. I found 
Bottom the Weaver occupying the pulpit, speaking 
from the platform, and writing letters to the news- 
papers. He had been at college, and was better 
educated than he had been in his Athenian days ; 
but he vras still shallow, conceited, meddlesome, 
and eager to play "the lion's part," and every 
other important part. I saw Grumio every morning 
delivering rolls in Pitt Street. He was the same 
imp of mischief as ever, finding his chief amuse- 
ment in making other people uncomfortable, pre- 
tending to misunderstand the plainest directions, and 
when seized and corrected, making a huge outcry 
as if he were murdered. But the character whose 
detection caused me most astonishment was Fal- 
staff. He was not nearly so huge ; he had not 
had the same room to grow in, as in the "spacious 
times of great Elizabeth." Yet there he was un- 
doubtedly in Edinburgh, " walking in the night 
betwixt tavern and tavern," and bearing about him 
all the Falstaffian characteristics. He had a gross 
body, an insatiable appetite for eating, drinking, 
and other sensuous pleasures, a perpetual impecu- 
niosity, a perpetual necessity for borrowing, a pro- 
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pensity to romance and brag, and yet withal a 
geniality, a humour, and a wit which induced people 
not only to tolerate him but to enjoy his society. 
He was also " not only witty himself, but the cause 
of wit in others ; " and to this day the very men- 
tion of his name evokes smiles, and even hearty 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 



" I would build a college like a man's, 
And I would teach them all that men are taught." 

—Tennyson. 



THE HOSPITALS OF EDINBURGH — INTENDED TO BE HOMES — BECAME 
PRISONS— THE GIRLS* HOSPITALS BETTER, BUT STILL DEFECTIVE — 
BAD MORAL ATMOSPHERE — ^VENTILATION REQUIRED— THE SYSTEM, 
HOWEVER, DEFENDED— ARGUMENTS — GOVERNORS OF EDINBURGH 
MERCHANT COMPANY HOSPITALS THE FIRST TO MOVE — GOT THE 
ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS ACT PASSED — DREW UP THEIR SCHEME FOR 
OPENING THEIR HOSPITALS — UNIVERSAL APPROVAL — BUT WHEN THE 
MERCHANT COMPANY SCHOOLS FILLED AND THE OTHER SCHOOLS 
HALF EMPTIED, A CHANGE— TEACHERS IN CONSTERNATION— ATTACKS 
— ON THE LADIES' SCHOOL ESPECIALLY— AND ON THE METHOD OF 
TEACHING MUSIC — MEANWHILE, A DIFFICULT TASK BEFORE ME 
— ORGANISATION — CHANGING OF CLASSES AT END OF EACH HOUR 
— SUCCESS — THE GREAT PRINCIPLES THAT GUIDED US — CARE IN 
CHOOSING TEACHERS— MAKING PUPILS HAPPY— LOOKING FOR THE 
GOOD IN EVERY CHILD— MAKING KNOWLEDGE PLEASANT— NEVER 
OVERSTRAINING THE FACULTIES — HAVING THE CURRICULUM THE 
SAME AS IN BOYS' SCHOOLS —GIVING PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 



EDINBURGH had long been famous for its 
hospitals. All these had been modelled 
upon the oldest, namely, George Heriot's, which 
again was an imitation of Christ's in London. As 
the original meaning of the word indicates, these 
hospitals were intended to be homes for the orphans 
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and the destitute. But the first essential to a home 
is a parent ; and, as a general rule, there was no one 
in these hospitals who was able to fill that place. 
What the reason of this was, we cannot definitely 
say. Perhaps the resident teachers and managers 
were too lazy or unsympathetic. Perhaps the pupils, 
who were mostly the offspring of people that had 
failed in business, had inherited certain weaknesses, 
and were less amenable to discipline. At any rate, 
the hospitals which I knew in Edinburgh were very 
unlike homes. How I used to pity those tender 
little lads, taken suddenly from under a mother's care 
and dropped into these strange and uncomfortable 
establishments! They reminded me of a brood of 
callow, unfledged blackbirds, torn from the maternal 
nest and placed sprawling on the bottom of a cage. 
Instead of the sweet security of home, they had the 
bare schoolroom and the wide, unquiet dormitory. 
Instead of the soft caressing of a mother, they 
had the rough handling of unsympathetic officials. 
Instead of the companionship of little brothers 
and sisters, they had the presence of bigger boys, 
hardened and vitiated by the system under which 
they lived, who told them stories of the cruel 
treatment they must expect. Bad traditions had 
been handed down, increasing as they went on. 
There was no love in the moral atmosphere. Fear 
was the pervading feeling. A hospital a home ! 
Why, it was a prison; and the teachers were 
jailers, and the pupils were culprits. 

Yet the teachers in themselves were just as kind- 
hearted as other men. It was only while they were 
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breathing the atmosphere of the hospital that they 
became hardened. I knew a teacher in a high-class 
academy who had once held a similar position in 
a hospital in Edinburgh. In the academy he was 
soft, gentle, kind-hearted, and even playful, was 
a great favourite with both his colleagues and his 
pupils, and in his class-room was easy-going and 
even lax in his discipline. But in the Edinburgh 
hospital he had been a monster of cruelty, utterly 
unsympathetic, driving knowledge into the mind by 
brute force, wielding a strap into the end of which 
a bit of metal had been inserted, and handhng the 
boys so mercilessly that they called him " the 
butcher," and his class-room "the shambles." 

The hospitals for girls were not so bad, for the 
simple reason that girls are more capable than boys 
of making a home for themselves. However, in 
these also the people in charge were deficient in 
sympathy. They too were slaves to the hospital 
traditions. They held by the old orthodox idea, 
that the end of education was to repress what was 
bad in the youthful disposition. It never occurred 
to them that the true end was to draw out what was 
good. Consequently, the fresh, warm natures under 
their care were hemmed in on every side by the hard 
and cold limits of routine. There was very little of 
that atmosphere of affection which is so necessary 
for the expansion of young human flowers. Some 
girls, indeed, were caressed and encouraged. But 
these were the very ones that least required such 
treatment. They were those who were good-looking, 
or had well-to-do and influential relations. The 
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plain, the friendless — those, in fact, that most needed 
kindness — did not get it. 

The truth is, that the great defect in the hospital 
system was simply a want of ventilation — of ventila- 
tion in its widest sense. They were so walled in 
and made impervious to outside influences, that bad 
customs and bad traditions lurked there and polluted 
the atmosphere. Intellectual ,and moral stagnation 
were everywhere. What was needed was, that the 
barriers which enclosed them should be thrown 
down, and that the breezes of public opinion should 
be allowed to sweep through them. 

Of course there were some who defended against 
all comers this unnatural system. They said : " Look 
at the eminent men that have been brought up in 
these hospitals ! " But the reply to this was easy. 
This was an argument that had been often adduced 
in favour of other educational establishments which 
had been condemned. It is utterly worthless. If 
you are going to judge of a school by its pupils, you 
must not limit your attention to a select few. You 
must bring forward the whole rank and file — duxes, 
mediocres, dullards, and dunces — and then strike the 
average. The excellence of some, instead of telling 
in favour of a school, may tell against it. It may 
have been attained by the teachers concentrating all 
their efforts on the few and neglecting the many. 
The fact is, that clever boys learn under any system, 
or under no system at all. They are to a great 
extent self-taught. Very often they become eminent, 
not on account of the system but in spite of it. 

The defenders of the hospital system had still 
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another argument. They said: "Take the case of 
an orphan who has no relatives in town, or a boy 
whose parents are vicious and are daily showing 
him a bad example. Would the hospital not be the 
best place for him ? " The answer to this is : " No !. 
There are plenty of respectable and well-conducted 
families where he would be welcomed as a boarder, 
and where he would get far more fostering care than 
in a hospital." 

This crying evil had long been felt by the Governors 
of what are called the Edinburgh Merchant Company 
Hospitals — namely, the Merchant Maiden, George 
Watson's, Daniel Stewart's, and James Gillespie's — 
but for some time nothing could be done. At length, 
in 1869, on the suggestion of the Merchant Company, 
Lord Advocate Moncreiff carried through Parliament 
the Endowed Institutions Act, which granted to the 
Directors of these institutions the power, within 
certain limits, of reforming themselves. The Gover- 
nors immediately applied to Parliament for a Pro- 
visional Order to enable them to make the desired 
changes. These changes I need only describe gen- 
erally. They were chiefly as follows : to open up 
these large monastic institutions as public day- 
schools ; to board out the foundationers in the 
houses of relatives and friends, and allow them to 
come to school every day like the ordinary scholars ; 
and to reduce the number of privileged founda- 
tioners, and to elect some by merit alone. This 
was a drastic reformation. It was like Hercules 
turning the rivers Alpheus and Peneus into the 
Augean stables. The leaders of the Merchant Com- 
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pany in this great revolution were — the Master, Mr 
Boyd, now Sir Thomas Boyd ; the ex-Master, Mr J. 
S. Duncan ; and the Treasurer, Mr Thomas Knox. 

At first the scheme met with universal approval. 
Parliament passed it in 1870 without a dissentient 
voice, Mr Forster praising the Merchant Company 
for their " prompt and generous action." The news- 
papers wished it "God speed," and one Glasgow 
editor said that it was almost too good to be true. 
The praises of the Merchant Company were in every 
mouth. Who so enterprising and pubUc-spirited as 
they? 

But when, on the opening day, more than three 
thousand pupils flocked into the new schools, and 
when the heads of other educational establishments, 
waiting for scholars, found that very few turned up, 
a change came over public feeling. Consternation 
pervaded the city. Not a few of the teaching pro- 
fession found themselves face to face with starvation. 
And very naturally, in their desperation, they set 
themselves to accomplish the failure of the new 
schools. They held indignation meetings; they 
wrote violent letters to the newspapers ; they 
watched all our arrangements, and found many 
things to attack. Compelled now to look through 
the eye-glass of self-interest, they saw matters to be 
very different from what they appeared a few weeks 
before. What had recently been lauded as a noble 
scheme was now "misappropriation of charitable 
funds," " robbing the poor to benefit the rich," &c. 

One writer in the newspapers, under the name of 
" Fair Field and no Favour," came forward as the 
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champion of " Justice." As he himself was a teacher 
in an endowed school. Justice with him meant this: 
" Though I draw my salary from endowments, the 
Merchant Company teachers must not draw theirs 
from endowments. What is sauce for me, the 
goose, must not be sauce for them, the ganders." 
As may be inferred, he was not formidable in his 
reasoning; but he made up for weak argument by 
strong language. He arraigned the Governors " for 
robbery of the poor" ; he accused the parents of the 
pupils of "dipping their hands into other people's 
pockets " ; he talked contemptuously of the scholars 
as "hordes of children"; and from his educational 
height he sneered at the teachers as "a trembling 
crowd of underpaid ushers." 

But of all the four schools, the one which provoked 
most criticism was the Edinburgh Ladies' College, 
of which I was the Principal, Twelve hundred 
young ladies under one roof! Impossible! The 
thiog was preposterous 1 One self - constituted 
oracle, evidently a descendant of Mr Worldly- Wise- 
man, meeting me one day in the street, grinned in 
my face and said : " I would not like to be you — you 
can't manage twelve hundred girls. It never has 
been done, and never will be done. But make the 
most out of the Merchant Company, for it won't 
last long," A venerable teacher, the Nestor of the 
profession, who had for fifty years taught in ladies' 
schools, gave it as his deliberate opinion that no 
human being could control a young ladies' school of 
more than two hundred. This verdict was capped 
by a scholar of classic taste, who said that the head- 
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master would require the three heads of Cerberus, 
set all over with the eyes of Argus. And, what was 
most alarming, one of her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools took care to inform the Master of the 
Merchant Company, that the school likeliest to fail 
was the Lsldies' Institution. Even my own friends 
became anxious about my personal safety. ** So you 
are going," said one, "to try to manage twelve 
hundred girls ! You surely don't know what girls 
are. They look far more gentle and mum than boys, 
but they are far more sly, quizzing, and mischievous. 
Man, they'll worry you to death before the year is 
out." 

Of all our various arrangements, that for the 
teaching of music was most assailed. "To teach 
eight pupils seated at eight different pianos to play 
one piece was utterly impossible ! " One gentleman, 
a professor of the art, proceeded to prove this state- 
ment: "A musical instructor, while instructing one 
pupil, must give all the attention of his two eyes 
and his two ears to the two hands that are playing 
on the piano. In other words, every single pupil 
requires a master with two eyes and two ears. 
Therefore, eight pupils would require a master with 
sixteen eyes and sixteen ears. Therefore, every 
musical master in the service of the Merchant Com- 
pany would require, in order to do his work, sixteen 
eyes and sixteen ears. Which is absurd. Q.E.D." 

Of course I so far sympathised with the teachers. 
Had I been one of their number, I would have been 
as loudly indignant as any of them. But, judging 
calmly after twenty-two years, I do not see how the 
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catastrophe could have been avoided. The hospitals 
had been almost universally condemned. The Par- 
liament had introduced a bill for their reformation. 
If the Merchant Company had not reformed the 
institutions under their charge, the Government 
vyould have done it for them, and very likely in a 
more drastic form. And the Provisional Order 
which they got was carefully revised by the Ministers 
in power, and was sanctioned by Parliament, Nor do 
I think that, in the carrying out of the scheme, the 
private teachers could have been saved against all 
injury. This could only have been done by one or 
other of two measures — either by making the fees 
the same as those of other schools, or by taking over 
all the other teachers. The former measure would 
have thwarted the very object of the scheme, namely, 
the benefit of the public. The latter measure was 
impossible, for there were not places for all the 
teachers ; and even if there had been, many of them 
were not suitable. The whole affair was another 
illustration of the great fact, so often exemplified in 
history, that no reformation for the many can be 
accomplished without seriously affecting the few. 

Meanwhile, when people were discussing the school, 
and when enemies and friends were looking on ex- 
pecting to see it fail, I had to address myself to my 
work. It was no ordinary dilemma. I shudder 
when I recollect the anxieties of that time. Here 
were twelve hundred girls, of all ages from five to 
twenty, from all the quarters of the land, of different 
dispositions, of different attainments, and, like all 
healthy young people, full of life and fun, ready to 
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notice any idiosyncrasy, and to comment upon it 
and to giggle over it. How was this heterogeneous 
and buzzing crowd to be reduced to order and qui- 
etness, and to be set to work in all their many 
branches of learning? Every parent knows how 
difficult it is to manage a family, however small it 
may be. How infinitely more difficult, then, must it 
be to manage a family of 1200? But, fortunately, 
I was not hampered by any outside interference. 
The Government had insisted that the head-master, 
as he had the whole responsibility, should have the 
appointment and dismissal of the teachers. I was a 
despot, free to carry out what I thought best. Be- 
fore the opening day I had selected upwards of 
eighty teachers of both sexes, had assigned to them 
their class-rooms and their duties. We had also, 
as each pupil came forward to be enrolled, examined 
her and fixed her class provisionally. The result 
was, that in the course of the first week the whole 
school was organised and in full working order. 

There was one feature of the organisation that 
deserves special mention. To prevent that dis- 
astrous chaos which had been foretold, I insisted 
that the members of each class, in changing rooms 
at the end of each hour, should keep together and 
move in a body. Accordingly, the following ar- 
rangements were made: At seven minutes to the 
hour, at the stroke of the bell, each class was out 
in the passage arranging itself. At five minutes the 
classes began to move; and when the hour struck 
they were all in their class-rooms ready to resume 
their work, and the passages were empty and still. 

s 
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By -and -by we hit upon the plan of playing the 
harmonium during the change of classes ; and it 
was a pleasant sight to see the long lines of orderly 
pupils moving along, and up and down stairs, to the 
sound of music, without any colliding or confusion. 
The big girls, I must confess, were inclined at first 
to grumble at this as being beneath their dignity. 
But I assembled them together, and put the matter 
to them in this way : " Would it not be a great pity 
that this immense school, the like of which is not in 
the world, should collapse?" They answered, " Yes." 
" Well," I said, " unless you keep to the order that 
I have instituted we shall inevitably fall into in- 
extricable confusion and ruin. Take it as settled 
that order is absolutely necessary. Will you keep 
it ? " " Yes," they cried with one voice. " Besides," 
I said, "when strangers come m you wish to look your 
best?" "Of course." "Then," I continued, "you 
look twenty per cent better when you are in order." 

I need cot dwell upon the remarkable success of 
the school. I need not relate particularly how it in- 
creased in efficiency and popularity as the years went 
on ; how the number of pupils grew gradually until, 
in i8S8, nearly 1600 were admitted, while others 
waited on for the first vacancy; how the institution 
was visited by many distinguished strangers ; and 
how Mr Goscben said at a dinner-party that it was 
the most interesting sight in Edinburgh. 

I may be permitted, however, to describe some of 
the methods which we employed to increase the 
efficiency of the school. 

First of all, / took the greatest care to get tlie most 
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suitable teachers. Once or twice, it is true, in ap- 
pointing candidates entirely on the strength of testi- 
monials, I overlooked the fact that a testimonial, 
written even by the most honest of men, is not a 
careful judgment stating both the good qualities 
and the bad, but a eulogy stating the good strongly 
and purposely ignoring the bad. And the con- 
sequence was, that at first we had one or two 
specimens of the mechanical teacher or the teach- 
ing machine — men who met their class with a frown 
instead of a smile ; who ruled by fear, not by symT 
pathy; and who considered that they had fulfilled 
the end of education when they had crammed their 
scholars with those hard and dry facts which en- 
abled them to take a high place in public examina- 
tions. But I very soon made it my rule never 
to engage teachers until I had seen them at work. 
In a few minutes I could tell whether they 
knew the arts of their profession, and above all, 
whether they would suit us. And to these teachers, 
especially the lady teachers, who had charge of the 
younger classes, the efficiency of the school was 
mainly due. 

We tried as much as possible to make the pupils 
happy. Children are intended to be happy. Happi- 
ness is necessary for both bodily and mental health. 
It is the glow radiated from a sound mind in a sound 
body. School should therefore be a continuation of 
home — its outer vestibule, where children are braced 
and prepared for facing the rigours that await them 
when they go out into the world; and teachers 
should be a kind of parents — deputy-parents, full 
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of tender sympathy for the innocent beings under 
their care. 

We took it for granted that there was something 
good in every child. The doctrine of complete 
human depravity was discarded. The soft, in- 
genuous natures of children are full of everything 
that is good — innocent curiosity, kindly feeling, and 
trusting affection. They are buds in which lie en- 
folded all the beauty and fragrance of the complex 
human character. All that is required is the influ- 
ence to develop this ; and that influence is not the 
blustering wind of tyranny nor the stifling hothouse 
breath of indulgence, but the steady sunshine of 
sympathetic affection. Therefore, while maintain- 
ing perfect order, we strove always to rule the young 
people by their better feelings. And when any 
breach of discipline took place, there was, as a rule, 
no harshness used. I had a quiet interview with the 
culprit, during which I tried to appeal in turn to her 
conscience, her affection for her parents, her desire 
to please her friends, and all the other good feelings 
by which human beings are influenced. By this 
method I seldom failed to awaken some good emo- 
tion, which prevented the fault being again com- 
mitted, at least for some time to come. 

Another principle we held was that learning ought 
to be pleasant. Knowledge is not a medicine, a 
bolus (as old-fashioned instructors seemed to hold) 
which is naturally nauseous, and therefore intended 
to be bolted. It is the food of the mind just as truly 
as good roast and boiled are the food of the body. If 
it is properly selected and properly served up, the 
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young will imbibe it greedily. Are not their intellects 
gaping and greedy for strange narratives and wonders? 
And are not histories, biographies, and scientific 
treatises full of these ? Literature and science are 
storehouses of the choicest articles of mental fare. 
All that is required is that the teacher shall have 
knowledge and tact sufficient to enable him to select 
what will be palatable to the pupil. A teacher 
that can't do this, has mistaken his profession. He 
may be a man of great worth and capacity, but he 
was never intended to be a nourisher of immortal 
minds. 

But education is not all mind-feeding, it is partly 
mind-exercise. And therefore we held the principle 
that the exercise of the mind ought to be as pleasant 
as the exercise of the body. There is no reason why 
the exerting of the mental faculties should not give 
as much delight as the exerting of the bodily powers. 
There is no reason why the young should not be as 
eager to observe, to think, to imagine, and to reason, 
as they are to walk, to run, and to leap. What is 
true all-round happiness but the healthy exercise of 
all the powers of body, mind, and heart ? And the 
exercise of the powers of the mind is an important 
part of that happiness. Here, again, it is essential 
that the teacher should be in thorough sympathy 
with the young, and know what they can do with 
ease. Let him begin by setting them an easy task, 
and then go on gradually to the more and more 
difficult, always taking care never to set them to 
any feat that will strain their powers, and always to 
stop before they are tired. If, after a long enough 
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trial, it is discovered that the pupils have really no 
capacity for a subject, let them give up this subject 
and concentrate their attention on work more suit- 
able to them. This will save them not only from 
being a drag on their class-fellows, but from exasper- 
ating their own faculties and acquiring a disgust at 
learning generally. 

We tried as much as possible, especially in the Ele- 
mentary Department, to teach, along with the names 
and descriptions of objects, the very objects themselves, 
or at least pictures of them. In other words, we 
gave object-lessons along with physical exercise. 
This is Nature's method ; and if you only look at 
a group of children let loose in grassy meadow or 
sunny garden, you will see how simply, and at the 
same time pleasantly, the work of education can 
be carried on. They are mterested in everythmg, 
always asking questions and seeking for informa- 
tion. They admire and examine the flowers, feed 
and if possible pat the animals, and pick up strange 
stones. They run about, dance and sing, never 
weary, and find a long summer-day too short. 

Now, if we could have taken our pupils into a 
garden or grove, as did the teachers of the Peripa- 
tetic and Academic schools in ancient Greece, that 
would have been the ideal method. But that was 
impossible ; and so, as we could not take the children 
out to Nature, we brought Nature as much as possible 
in to them. We taught them lessons from flowers 
and fruit and specimens of various objects; and 
when we could not get the object itself, we got what 
was next best, namely, its picture. And all the while 
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the lessons were varied by singing, dancing, and 
games of every description. Thus the little ones, 
from the very first, got pleasant associations with 
learning and with school. 

Another aim was to give to the biggest girls almost 
the same education as that which is given to boys. 
In addition to what are called the female accomplish- 
ments, and English, French, and German, they were 
thoroughly grounded in arithmetic, mathematics, 
and Latin. We had very good reasons for doing 
this. While both parents ought to be the instructors 
of their family, the mother is pre-eminently the in- 
structor. She is the heaven-born teacher of the little 
ones — not only of the girls but also of the boys. We 
notice how a great man in his biography often attrib- 
utes his success to his mother's influence. It was 
she that gave him his first impetus. Now, if woman 
did that in these bygone days of ignorance, what 
will she do now in these enlightened times? Her 
influence over not only her daughters but her sons, 
will be wiser and more powerful, and will last longer. 
And, as a great general result, the progress of the 
human race will be immensely accelerated. 

That our instruction in such subjects as arith- 
metic, mathematics, and Latin was most thorough, 
was very soon proved to the world. In the Local 
Examinations of the University of Edinburgh for 
pupils of both sexes, our girls were often at the 
top of the list. And in 1891, in the London 
University Matriculation Examination, where there 
were 1689 male and female students from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, the candidate that came out 
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first was Miss Ellen Higgins, who had been trained 
in the Edinburgh Ladies' College. 

The degradation of woman has been one of the 
great calamities of the human race. It has retarded 
their progress enormously. Had her natural fitness 
to be the educator of the young of both sexes been 
long ago recognised as it is now, the world would 
have been at the present time far happier and 
brighter. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

"Sir, the people 
Must have their voices ; nor will they bate 
One jot of ceremony." 

— Shakespeare. 



MANAGEMENT OF A LARGE SCHOOL— LIKE CONDUCTING AN IMMENSE 
PROCESSION THROUGH A CROWDED THOROUGHFARE — THE UNEX- 
PECTED ALWAYS CROPPING UP— A MUTINY AMONG THE PUPILS— AN 
UNREASONABLE PARENT — FILLING UP VACANCIES — A MURDERER 
APPLIES— DIFFERENT MODES OF CAPTURING A POSITION — BY COUP DE 
MAIN— AND BY SAPPING AND MINING — ADVERTISING FOR A JANITOR 
—RUSH OF APPLICATIONS— QUEER CANDIDATES — QUEER QUALIFICA- 
TIONS — ASSAILANTS — ANONYMOUS WRITERS — FADDISTS— ' ' TAKING 
PEOPLE OUT OF THEIR POSITION" — GOVERNORS — DR A. C. MACKEN- 
ZIE— NOTABLES AMONG PUPILS: MISS GRACE MASSON— MISS ALICE 
STRONACH — MRS LOGIE ROBERTSON— MISS ANNIE SWAN. 



THE management of a great institution like 
the Edinburgh Ladies' College I can only 
liken to the conducting of an immense proces- 
sion through a busy thoroughfare. We had to 
arrange the ranks, to appoint and instruct our lieu- 
tenants, to time the march, to keep up the spirit of 
discipline as well as of good -humour, to fill the 
places of those falling out, to be constantly on the 
outlook to foresee and avoid obstacles, and to con- 
ciliate the surrounding spectators, sometimes blatant 
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and unreasonable. A very complex, difficult, and 
anxious task. 

It is said that Wellington, while preparing for a 
battle, never overlooked the possibility of his being 
defeated, and always kept open a way of retreat. 
After my humble fashion, I tried to imitate the great 
Duke. Even when success was assured, I kept 
myself prepared for every emergency. To aid me, 
I had a diary in which were recorded the occur- 
rences of every day since the commencement of the 
school. I thus knew many of the events which 
were likely to occur at particular periods, and could 
provide against them. But, as a French proverb 
says, the unexpected is the likeliest to happen. 
There were, therefore, some events so unprecedented 
that I could not have foreseen them. I shall now 
narrate a few of these. 

One forenoon, in the early years of the school, 
and a week or two after the session had begun, I 
was sitting alone in my quiet room at the college. 
The pupils had all been entered and classified for 
the year ; all the complex machinery was in motion 
and working smoothly ; and order and attention 
seemed to reign everywhere. I was just congratu- 
lating myself upon the completion of a worrying 
task, and anticipating a quiet interval to refresh my 
own mind, when the door opened, and in filed a long 
train of young ladies, with excitement and indigna- 
tion in their faces. "What in all the wide world 
is wrong now ? " I said. They soon let me know. 
They could not get on, they said, with a certain 
master. They learned their tasks, they were atten- 
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tive, they were obedient; but in spite of all they 
did, they could not please him. He was cross, 
brusque, and flustered their nerves so much, that 
very often they did not know what they were 
saying or doing. Seeing them so excited,' I tried 
to soothe them, and at the same time to defend 
the teacher as far as I could. " I sympathise very 
much with you," I said; "and I do not approve 
of harshness. But you must consider that we all 
have faults which require to be looked at charitably 
by our friends; and this master is just like the 
rest of us. And to set against this fault has he 
no great merits ? Let us see now. Is he not most 
earnest in his work, most painstaking in prepara- 
tion, most thorough in his method, and most labori- 
ous in drilling his pupils ? " They frankly admitted 
all that. **Very well, then," I continued, "you 
should bear in mind that it is his very anxiety for 
your progress that makes him so gruff." "But," 
said one young lady, " the gruffness is unnecessary. 
We are all anxious to get on. You might speak 
to him." " I have spoken to him," I said, " and 
will do so again. But, unfortunately, he is not 
aware of his failing. He is like Dr Johnson. The 
Doctor, you know, was so surly in his manner that 
he was called the Great Bear; but he was quite 
unconscious of his impoliteness. * Sir,' said he to 
Boswell, * I consider myself a very polite man.' " 
" But the other teachers," they pleaded, " are so 
different : they are all so nice." " Then," I replied, 
" what you complain of will serve a good purpose. 
The harshness of the one will make you appreciate 
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all the more the niceness of the many. It will be 
like a shadow in a picture, making the lights appear 
all the brighter. It will be like a tonic, giving you 
a keener relish for the good things that are to 
follow." They smiled at the simile. " If you can- 
not look at it in this light, there is only one other 
remedy. Do you wish me to ask this master to 
resign his situation?" "No, no!" they exclaimed 
with one accord. "Then," I said, "go on taking 
your tonic with the best face you can." They went 
away ; and they must have followed my advice, for I 
heard no more about the matter. 

A favourite grievance of some teachers is the 
interference of parents. As a general rule, I did 
not think this to be a grievance. Parents, I con- 
sidered, are, or ought to be, the chief instructors 
of their children ; and we, the teachers, are only 
the helpers. Besides, the whole happiness, not 
only of their family but of themselves, is involved 
in this matter of education. Their views, therefore, 
should be seriously considered, and, if consistent 
with the interests of the other pupils, should be 
heartily carried out. Accordingly, instead of repel- 
ling in a resentful spirit the suggestions of parents, 
I always received them with thanks, and promised 
that, if possible, I would be only too glad to adopt 
them. This generally satisfied them, and they were 
quite willing to leave the matter in my hands. On 
the whole, when I consider the thousands of parents 
that I had to satisfy, I must confess that the com- 
plaints were astonishingly few. 

Occasionally, however, I came into collision with 
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some who were inveterate malcontents, and could 
on no account be appeased. One of them was so 
outrageously unreasonable that I must refer to him 
in detail. No sooner had the College been started 
than this merciless censor began to scrutinise and 
to find fault. At every short interval he brought 
forward some new objection. He objected to the 
building, he objected to the passages, he objected 
to the staff of teachers, he objected to the curric- 
ulum, he objected to the pupils. At first, seeing 
him criticise in such an extravagantly unjust way, 
I did not take his remarks to heart, but regarded 
him with a feeling of amusement as a.n abnormal 
specimen of the human race. But when he made 
it his practice to stalk into my room with the air 
of a Lord Paramount, and, in presence of parents 
of pupils who might be sitting there, to rate me 
as if I had been his lackey, I was obliged to defend 
myself. "Sir," I said, "in order to satisfy you 
I would require to take down the building, turn 
off my staff, expel many of the pupils, and over- 
turn the whole organisation. I cannot do this. 
The remedy, therefore, lies not with me. It lies 
with yourself. You can remove your daughter 
whenever you please, and I would advise you to 
do so." " Oh," he replied in severe irony, " thank 
you for your information and advice ; " and with 
a sarcastic sneer he walked off. But he did not 
take that remedy. As I had refused to overturn 
the school, he resolved to undertake that task him- 
self, and he began by trying to remove the head- 
master. In a few days a friend of mine came to 
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me with a serious face and said, "Are you aware 
that So-and-so is trying to ruin you. He has been 
canvassing some of the teachers and parents, col- 
lecting evidence, and has laid that evidence before 
each of the Governors. You should really take 
means to defend yourself." " I shall do nothing of 
the sort," I said. " Let him do his worst." I heard 
nothing more about the matter. The Governors 
had refused to interfere. He had got his quietus, 
and appeared no more within the doors of the 
school. Poor man ! it was his liver that was to 
blame. In spite of good qualities of head and 
heart, he belonged to a most ill-starred class of 
beings — namely, those who are morbid by nature. 
Every one must have known specimens of this 
class. The black bile has got into their blood 
and affected their heart, they are ill at ease with 
themselves, and therefore ill at ease with the world, 
if not with the universe. Any good fortune or suc- 
cess that befalls a fellow -creature is regarded by 
them as an injury to themselves. And anything in 
the form of a grievance, real or imaginary, is wel- 
comed by them. The greater the grievance, the 
more eagerly they embrace it. Thus it happens that 
they are never so much at peace as when they are 
at strife, and never so happy as when they feel that 
they have been made miserable. 

As the appointment of all my subordinates lay 
entirely with me, I saw during my long experience 
some strange candidates. 

About thirteen or fourteen years ago I advertised 
for a French master. I was sitting one day alone 
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in my room when a gentleman whom I knew burst 
in upon me unannounced, and exclaimed, "You 
must appoint me ! I am the best man for the situ- 
ation." He had been introduced to me previously ; 
but he was so much engrossed with the object of 
his visit that he even forgot to say, **How are 
you ? " Seizing a chair, planting himself beside 
me, and pulling out a copy of his testimonials, he 
began the assault by pouring in upon me the proofs 
of his efficiency. " Look here ! here is the testi- 
monial of Mr So-and-so, the celebrated teacher. 
He says that I am the best French master in the 

country. Listen to what Miss , the head of 

the celebrated boarding-school, says: * Capital dis- 
cipline, perfect gentleman, his pupils devoted to 

him.' And notice what the Rev. Dr P says. 

You know Dr P . He would not tell a lie. He 

talks about my 'high moral tone and Christian 
principle.' Now, my dear sir, my case is made 
out. You must admit that the testimony in my 
favour is complete. You can't pass me over. You 
must appoint me at once." And he looked con- 
fidently for my decision. After a considerable 
pause I said, "Well, I have made up my mind." 
" To appoint me — that is right ! " he cried. " No," 
I said; "not to appoint you." "What are your 
reasons, pray ? " cried he, looking aghast. " I must 
decline to discuss these," I replied. " Good morn- 
ing ! " He went away, turning at the door to dart 
at me a glance of hatred and contempt. A few 
months afterwards this gentleman was hanged for 
murder. 
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This was an attempt to carry a situation by a 
coup de main. I shall now give an instance of an 
attempt to carry one by sapping and mining. The 
candidate in question, without doubt, had his little 
qualifications which were all made to look as big 
as possible in his testimonials. But that department 
of his skull intended by nature for the knowledge 
of mankind had been left untenanted, and animal 
cunning had entered it and filled up all the mighty 
void. He employed every means, both fair and 
foul, to get the situation. First of ali, he set all 
sorts of men upon me. I got letters and visits from 
almost everybody with whom he had any dealings — 
from his ministefj his medical man, his grocer. And 
when he saw that I was not at all impressed by 
these, he had recourse to a plan that was most 
unscrupulous. If he could not raise himself In 
my estimation, he could at least lower his rivals. 
He therefore proceeded to assert that they were 
incompetent, deficient in knowledge, in the power 
of teaching, and in the power of organising. Not 
content with this, he began to make insinuations 
as to their moral character. One, he hinted, fre- 
quently smelt of liquor, another attended a heterodox 
minister, and a third had even a worse vice. As 
he went on, I looked at the wretched creature with 
a mixed feeling of amusement and disgust. I could 
compare him to nothing else than a mongrel cur, 
that, after wallowing in every filthy puddle, enters 
a drawing-room and rubs his odious sides against 
the knees of respectable people ; and when he had 
exhausted all his mean and nasty tricks, I took a 
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savage pleasure in telling him that I could not 
appoint him. 

The office of Janitor I had to fill up no less than 
four times. On the first occasion, the task was 
comparatively easy. On the second occasion, I 
very rashly advertised in the newspapers that I 
would see candidates on a particular day at the 
Ladies' College. At the appointed time, the stair- 
case and lobby were filled and the outer door be- 
sieged by a motley throng of applicants. They 
were men of all ages, from 17 up to 70, and of 
all vocations, from that of a teacher down to that 
of a gravedigger. "From morn till noon, from 
noon till dewy eve," I sat interviewing the can- 
didates as they were admitted one by one, and 
jotting down my impressions of them. This weary 
task, however, was sometimes lightened by some 
absurd peculiarity in a candidate. One man, con- 
stantly rubbing his knee with his right hand, and 
occasionally throwing out his left hand towards 
me, gave the following account of himself: "I'm 
a plooman, ye ken, and I've had gey hard wark 
a' my days, and I wad like an easy job noo. 
And I saw your adverteesement, and says I to 
mysel', that berth '11 sute me, I says." One 
elderly candidate, when asked about his age, said 
with an elated air, "I'm just the same age as her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen." He seemed 
to think this a big fact, not only rebutting any 
objection that might be made as to his being 
too old, but constituting a strong qualification for 
the post. If his Royal coeval could govern an 
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empire, why should not he be able to do the 
duties of a janitor? 

On the last two occasions on which I advertised 
for a janitor I asked the candidates to apply by 
letter. One correspondent began with " My dear 
sir," and ended with "love to all the family." 
Another, after stating all his many qualifications, 
made the following admission : " I am a married 
man, but a Christian ; " and at the foot of his letter 
put, " P.S. — Strick T.T." A third, a woman, wrote 
in favour of her husband, saying that he was speci- 
ally well fitted to be a janitor in a school, "because 
he had a sister who was married to a gentleman 
whose father had been a teacher." 

The monotony of our school life was also relieved 
by an occasional attack from the outside. Some 
of our foes still continued to hover round us, like 
guerilla warriors round an army on the march, and 
to seize upon every opportunity of annoying us. 
I was quite prepared to take a hint even from 
their opinions, but their opinions were generally 
worthless. So eager were they to find a missile 
which could be thrown at us, that they clutched 
at once at any flying rumour, and never took the 
trouble to ascertain if it were true. On the whole, 
we were not much annoyed by these enemies. On 
the contrary, we were rather encouraged, for their 
appearance was a proof that the sun of prosperity 
was shining upon us. They were the midges 
brought out and made active by the favourable 
and genial weather. 

Our assailants were of two kinds. First of all, 
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there were anonymous writers in the newspapers. I 
have heard it stated that scribblers of this sort *' are 
cowards and assassins, for they are afraid to meet 
their opponents face to face, and they stab them 
without warning in the dark." But this is looking 
upon these people too seriously. I would rather 
regard them as foolish young persons, who rush into 
print before they have learned the rules of good 
breeding as well as of good composition. 

The other class of our assailants may be called the 
faddists. A faddist is a man whose brain is like a 
one-roomed house, able to receive one tenant or one 
set of tenants only, at a time. He himself is like a 
parent who has an only child that is petted and 
pampered, and pushed to the front in every company, 
and becomes at length a general nuisance. In no 
subject are fads so numerous as in education. It 
now concerns everybody ; and everybody, therefore, 
however incapable, feels bound to have an opinion 
regarding it, and these opinions are very often one- 
sided. Many of these were laid before us for our 
guidance, but I can only mention a few. One lady 
from London held up her hands in despair when she 
heard that we had not a swimming-bath. Another 
lady of masculine proclivities declared that we could 
never educate girls properly until they were taught 
along with boys. A third, a member of a school 
board, objected to our building because it " stood in 
a sunless street," ignoring the fact that, though the 
sun did not shine on the north side of the tenement, 
he shone on the south side, and that to illumine one 
side of a house at a time is all that is expected even 
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of a sun. And a learned pundit from the West con- 
demned our entire system, ascribing most of our 
deficiencies to the fact that we did not teach Enghsh 
and the other modern languages through the Latin. 

There was one particular objection brought against 
us which deserves especial notice, for it shows how 
snobbery may exist in people otherwise sensible. 
One evening, at the dinner-table of a friend, I met 
a teacher who had suffered by our schools. " Well," 
he said, in a loud tone that at once attracted the 
attention of the whole company, " I heard a very 
good account of your school the other day, and I 
must frankly tell you that I grudge to hear it. There 
is one fact, however, that is not to your credit. One 
of your pupils is the daughter of a cow-keeper, and 
she was seen the other morning taking round the 
milk to her father's customers," "Oh," I said, "I 
know to whom you refer, and you will be surprised 
to hear that we are very proud of that girl. She is 
not only one of the cleverest but also one of the 
tidiest and best-behaved pupils in the school. I 
wish we had more like her." " But don't you see," 
he said, " that you are doing a great injury to society 
by giving a high education to people of this class ? 
Providence has placed that girl in a particular sta- 
tion, and you are taking her out of it." " Yes," I 
said, " Providence placed her there; but Providence 
evidently did not intend her to remain there. Other- 
wise, why has Providence given her both the desire 
and the ability to come out of that position ? Be- 
sides, in educating such pupils we are only fulfilling 
one of the great ends for which our schools were 
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intended. They were intended to find out the talent 
latent in the lower grades of society, to develop it 
and thus to utilise it for the general benefit. I sup- 
pose you don't approve of the prophet Samuel?" 
"What has Samuel," he said, "got to do in the 
matter ? " " Just this," I replied. " There was a 
boy named David, the son of Jesse. Like the girl 
in question, he was the offspring of a cow-keeper; 
and he used to herd his father's cows, and, I have no 
doubt, carried round the milk to his father's cus- 
tomers. Yet Samuel took him out of the position 
in which Providence had placed him, for he anointed 
him king over Israel." "Oh," he said, "that is 
throwing ridicule on the matter." " The only way," 
I replied, "in which such an objection can be 
treated. You should adopt the prayer which was 
drawn up for the English rustics — 

* Heaven bless the Squire and his relations. 
And give us all our daily rations, 
And keep us in our proper stations.* " 

In meeting these and all other difficulties, I had 
the hearty support of the Governors. The governing 
body was always changing, but the kind and con- 
siderate spirit in which I was treated by that body 
never changed. Nor can I ever forget their 
sympathy and generosity towards me when, under 
the long-continued strain of managing this large 
institution, my health gave way, and I was obliged 
to resign my situation.^ I must also record with 

^ Shortly after the above paragraph had been written, there passed 
away one of the kindest of my former Governors, Councillor James 
Criditon. A common admiration for Bums and other poets drew us 
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great gratification the hearty co-operation of the 
staff of teachers, both male and female. 

The most distinguished man that has ever been 
connected with the Edinburgh Ladies' College is 
Dr A. C. Mackenzie, now Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. When appointed first, he 
was young and comparatively inexperienced; and 
very gratifying to me is now the feeling that I 
was privileged to lend him a helping hand at a 
critical period of his life. Dr Mackenzie's career 
is an instance of the irrepressible nature of true 
genius. For several years he had to struggle against 
delicate health, and had also to devote the most 
of his time to an arduous style of teaching, which 
wore out both mind and body. Nor was there 
wanting that spirit of detraction which, like a 
shadow, attends every man of eminence, and grows 
darker and more defined as the light from heaven 
falling upon him grows stronger and more refulgent. 
Yet, in spite of all these influences, the divine spark 
within him could not be quenched. Every spare 
hour was devoted by him to his beloved studies, 
and he made himself master of all the resources of 
his art, so that when, at last, leisure and opportunity 
arrived, he produced a masterpiece which at once 
challenged the admiration of the public. I have 
much pleasure in adding that, in spite of his great 

together, and in his genial family circle I found myself thoroughly at 
home. My slated visits to his country, house, which was £rst at 
Etoughton and then at St Mary's Mount, Peebles, were among the 
great treats of the year ; and never can I forget our fishing rambles up 
the lonely glens and our pleasant drives along the banks of the classic 
Tweed. 
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success, Dr Mackenzie remains the same unaffected 
and genial man that ever he was. The applause of 
crowded theatres and concert-rooms has not been 
able to turn his strong Scottish head or affect his 
sound Scottish heart. 

A few words must likewise be said about the 
thousands of pupils that have been under my care. 
With very few exceptions, they were intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and well-behaved, and are now doing us 
credit in all parts of the world. Wherever I go 
I meet them, and receive a bright welcome from 
them. Some hold important scholastic appoint- 
ments, and others have gained an honourable posi- 
tion in literature. Of the former class I may men- 
tion Miss Grace Masson, one of our earliest duxes, 
who is now Head - Mistress of the Girls' High 
School, Middlesborough. Of the latter class are 
Miss Alice Stronach, who is now a well-known 
journalist in London, and Mrs Logie Robertson, 
who, by her charming ' New Songs of Innocence,' 
has proved herself worthy of the name she bears. 
But the most notable of them all is Miss Annie 
Swan. By her skill in constructing a story and 
in delineating character, by her clear and fluent 
style, and by her high moral and religious tone, 
she has become one of the popular authors of the 
day. 

Before I close this chapter, it is but justice to 
myself to say, that my whole existence for twenty- 
one years was consecrated to this school. It was 
said of Edward Cave, that he could not look out 
of his window without thinking of the * Gentleman's 
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Magazine,' of which he was the proprietor. In the 
same way I may say, that I could scarcely do any- 
thing without thinking of the Edinburgh Ladies' 
College. If I devoted my leisure to literature, one 
of my motives was to restore the elasticity of my 
mind, and make myself fresher and fitter for my 
duties as head-master. If I lectured and spoke 
in public, it was always with the hope that I would 
draw more attention to the institution over which 
I presided. The consciousness of the College en- 
veloped me like an atmosphere, and gave its own 
complexion to ever3^hing I said or did. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 



" And catch the manners living as they rise." 

—Pope. 



THE "monks of ST GILES" — ^THEIR NUMBER — QUALIFICATIONS — ^ROOM 
WITH ITS QUAINT FURNITURE — MONTHLY MEETINGS — BUSINESS — 
RHYMING CONTRIBUTIONS — I BECOME A MEMBER — CHOOSE AS THE 
SUBJECTS OF MY VERSES THE SCOTTISH NATION IN GENERAL, AND 
CERTAIN CLASSES AND INDIVIDUALS IN PARTICULAR — "LET US 
BACK TO AULD SCOTLAND" — "THE KINGDOM OF FIFE" — "THE 
advocate's LAMENT " — "GRANNY*S VISIT TO EDINBURGH " — "VOTE, 
vote" — "ROBERT BURNS" — HUMOROUS ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATING 
THE FOLLOWING SCOTTISH TRAITS : BLUNTNESS, MATTER-OF-FACT- 
NESS, BIGOTRY, CHURCHINESS, CONVIVIALITY, PAWKINESS, KINDLI- 
NESS. 

THERE is in Edinburgh a club, half social, 
half rhyming, called " The Monks of St 
Giles." It is, in its own way, one of the most 
select societies I have ever known. The number 
of its members seldom exceeds twenty-four. The 
qualifications are : respectability, intelligence, hu- 
mour, and the power of entertaining. No canvas- 
sing for admission is allowed. A man can only be 
admitted by the invitation of the society, and this 
invitation cannot be given until it has received the 
expressed approval of every individual monk. The 
members are of various professions : educationists, 
artists, merchants, lawyers, medical men. Their 

X 
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place of meeting is an upper room in St Giles' Street, 
furnished with quaint tables and chairs, adorned 
with large fresco landscapes by John Smart and 
Denovan Adam, and commanding an unrivalled 
view of Princes Street, the shores of the Forth, 
and the fields of Fife stretching upwards to the 
Ochils and the Lomonds. The time of meeting is 
the evening of the first Monday of every month, 
with the exception of August and September. On 
that occasion the Prior takes the chair ; and the 
first thing done is to settle any business matters 
that may be brought up. Then comes supper, 
remarkably simple and frugal, but admirably cooked 
and most enjoyable. After supper, the members 
whose turn has come round are called upon for 
their contributions. When these have been read 
and criticised, any voluntary papers are heard, and 
the rest of the sederunt is enlivened by genial con- 
versation, anecdotes, recitations, and songs. At 
eleven o'clock precisely the meeting is closed and 
the lights are put out. 

Of this club, in 1886, I was invited to become 
a member, and to take the place of Dr James A. 
Sidey who had just died. 

The rhyming contributions generally took the 
form of good-natured banter regarding the amusing 
peculiarities of some of the brethren, or regarding 
imaginary adventures on the curling -pond or on 
the golfing-links. I felt, however, that these per- 
sonal descriptions were not in my line. I there- 
fore preferred to take for my theme those very 
subjects which I was always studying — namely, the 
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characteristics of my native country, of my native 
shire, and of different classes of my fellow-citizens. 
I shall now give some of these productions, wishing 
it at the same time to be thoroughly understood, 
that I quote them, not as specimens of what the 
members of the club can do, for they have in their 
repositories verses which are better in every way; 
but I bring them forward merely to show how I 
tried to utilise even such festive occasions as the 
meetings of the Monks of St Giles. 

One of my first contributions was a serio-comic 
poem on Scotland. The propensity of Scotsmen 
to leave their country has long been a favourite 
subject of Southern satirists. Dr Johnson re- 
marked that in all the beautiful scenery for which 
North Britain is famous, the best prospect is 
the road to England; another writer has said, 
that a Scotsman is never so much at home as 
when he is abroad; and an eccentric wit has 
foretold, that when the North Pole is reached, a 
Scotsman will be found sitting on the top of it, 
with a knapsack on his back containing all his 
necessaries — a bag of oatmeal, a whisky-flask, his 
Burns, and his Bible. All this, without doubt, is 
very funny; but something more requires to be 
said. If a Scotsman, impelled by his love of 
knowledge and enterprise, is eager to leave his 
country, he is even more eager to return. Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. In fact, he has 
gone away in order that he may get the means 
to enable him to come back and enjoy the beauties 
and comforts of his native land. In the following 
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poem, accordingly, I represent an exiled Scot eager 
to return to his native country, and recalling all 
its irresistible attractions. His patriotism is so 
comprehensive that he extols not only its grand 
scenery, great mountains, large towns, and rare 
virtues, but its food, its drink, and its unpro- 
nounceable names. He holds them all, big and 
little, grand and grotesque, mixed up together in 
his heart. 

Back to Auld Scotland. 

O fie ! let us back to auld Scotland, 

The country that gave us our birth ; 
O ! happy the man thai has got land 

In that picturesque corner of earth. 
The mountains so grand and imposing, 

That touch the bright clouds as they roll. 
And the lochs in their beauty reposing, 

Dilate and enrapture the soul. 

There are moorlands of sweet blooming heather. 

Indented with lichen-stained rock, 
Giving pasture to kyloe and wether, 

And vocal with grouse and blackcock. 
There are straths full of corn-field and meadow. 

By the darg of the peasant prepared ; 
There are woodlands that dapple with shadow 

The turreted halls of the laird. 



There are rivers that murmur and dimple. 

As majestic they sweep through the howes ; 
There are burnies that gurgle and wimple 

Round the base of the gowany knowes. 
There are pools in the deep thorny dingle, 

O'erhung by whin-bushes and ferns, 
Where troutlets across the bright shingle 

Are poising and darting by turns. 
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This land, too, has towns big and fine. Ah, 

How the very names thrill through my breast ! 
The queen of them all, fair Edina ; 

And Glasgow, the pride of the West ; 
And others whose names, though not foolish. 

The Southron tongue scarcely can span — 
Kinneuchar, Milnguy, Ballachulish, 

Auchtermuchty, and auld Clackmannan. 

The men, too, are canny and pawky, 

The women are bonny and leal ; 
And not too quick-witted or talky. 

They are ready to think and to feel. 
Both sexes are brimful of gumption. 

With their eyes running over with fun. 
And with just enough of assumption 

To look after dear number one. 

Their food, too, how grand ! (this no brag is) — 

To name it my very soul jumps — 
Milk-porridge, and sheep's-head, and haggis. 

Cocky-leeky and rumbledethumps. 
And as for their drink — what a pliskie 

It brings on our teetotal foes, — 
Reeming swats and peat-reekie whisky. 

Hot toddy and prime Athole brose. 

And then to ward off foreign malice, 

There brood o'er this charmed spot 
The great shades of Bruce and of Wallace, 

The genius of Burns and of Scott. 
Then fie ! let us back to auld Scotland, 

The dwelling of beauty and worth. 
That is neither a cold nor a hot land. 

But the pleasantest climate on earth. 

Fife is a strongly defined county, both by 
peninsular situation and by its general character 
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tics. The natives call it fondly " the Kingdom " 
— not a kingdom but tht Kingdom, as if by pre- 
eminence. If they were asked, "Where is the 
king?" they would, without doubt, have their 
answer ready. They would say: "In the far 
Past there was a king; now there is no need for 
one : each man can rule himself, and therefore 
each man is a king to himself." The people 
themselves, also, are peculiar. A Fifan, the moment 
he set foot in the capital, used to be recognised. 
Some street arab, or keely as he was called, would 
cry out, "I say, here's a Fife yin: he's been 
boatit." A remark often made to eccentric people 
was, "Ye're queer folk no' to be Fife folk." And 
when Peter Peebles is asked to give an explanation 
of what he means by "daft," he can think of no 
better word than " Flfish." Fortunately, however, 
for the character of the people thus maligned, he 
adds: "the tae half o' the world think the ither 
half daft. Some folk think I'm daft mysel'." In 
the following poem I endeavour to give a general 
view of the county, its admirable characteristics as 
well as its amusing idiosyncrasies — its main glories 
as well as its vain glories. 

The Kingdom of Fife. 

Dame Fortune of old was desiring a place, 

A sort of preserve, to train up a picked race, 

And after ransacking the universe o'er, 

She found what she wanted on Scotland's east shore. 

" 'Tis the spot," she exclaimed, " well guarded all round, 

On three sides the sea, on the fourth hilly ground, 
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And all the advantages, too, 'pon my life ! 
I'll dub it a kingdom — the Kingdom of Fife. 

" There are lakes and clear rivers meandering along. 
Rich meadows and woodlands resounding with song ; 
There are heathery moors beneath which lie hid 
Immense magazines of coal, iron, and lead. 
No gold, it is true, in these underground parts. 
But that will be found in the people's own hearts ; 
And to dominate all, carved with Nature's own knife. 
Rise two rounded summits, the watch-towers of Fife. 

" And now for the people ! " so Fortune began 
To mix all the choicest ingredients of man : 
Cool brain, glowing heart, a keen eye that can mark, 
A nose that can scent what is what in the dark ; 
And she added a spice, half good, half absurd — 
A something that can't be expressed in a word, 
And when it is noticed in man or in wife. 
The neighbours cry out " Hallo I that's from Fife." 

So thanks to this rare race, the dales and the downs 
Are now studded over with flourishing towns : 
Dunfermline, though old, yet in vigorous health ;. 
Kirkcaldy's lang toon, one great workshop of wealth ; 
Grave Cupar, where Justice abides in command ; 
And towered St Andrews, the light of the land ; 
And hamlets in landscapes of paradise rife. 
For 'tis Eden's own river that beautifies Fife. 

Then all round the coast royal burghs extend, 

Like a long line of forts the land to defend. 

Manned with provosts and bailies in gorgeous array, 

All ready to frighten the foemen away. 

And inland are townships, whose names obstructive 

No alien could manage to utter and live. 

" Auchtermuchty," " Kinneuchar," when shrieked out in 

strife. 
Would choke off at once the invaders of Fife. 
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But chief boast of all I this district gave birth 
To men whose bright genius illumines the earth : 
The wise Adam Smith, the apostle of Trade; 
Rare Wilkie, whose rustic scenes never can fade ; 
Grand Chalmers, possessed like a prophet of old. 
And a cluster of others too large to be told. 
Napoleon and Cfesar and famed Algarsife 
Would have been greater still had they sprung up ii 



Fife. 



The Faculty of Advocates once contained the 
very flower of Scottish intellect. The best proof 
of this is the remarkable fact, that the galaxy of 
literary men who made Edinburgh so famous during 
the first part of the present century — Scott, Jeffrey, 
Lockhart, Wilson, Hamilton, and James Graham, 
the author of " The Sabbath " — were all members of 
the Bar. At the same time, it must be confessed 
that the profession is cumbered by mere hangers-on, 
who have chosen it for the status and advantages 
it is supposed to give. These incapables, though 
unable to earn a penny at the Bar, console them- 
selves with the feeling, that they have raised, not 
only themselves, but their families, into the highest 
caste of Edinburgh. The relatives of such men are 
obliged to keep themselves aloof from those who 
are contaminated by merchandise. The two maiden 
sisters of a newly appointed advocate were walking 
along a fashionable street in Edinburgh, when they 
saw a lady of their own set coming out of a mansion 
that seemed very respectable. They stood still and 
burst into a shrill cackle of astonishment: "You 
don't mean to say that you visit there ! Do you not 
know that they're in tra-ade — they're in tra-adel" 
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If the word had been jail instead of irade^ they 
could not have dwelt on its syllables with greater 
horror. In the following verses I give the sup- 
posed confessions of one of these luckless advocates. 

The Advocate's Lament. 

On the south side of Princes Street under the trees, 

When the moon o'er the castle shone solemn and still, 
And the night-watchman's footstep came faint on the breeze, 

A short, dumpy figure meandered at will. 
His swallow-tail witnessed that he had been dining. 

And in his mouth quivered a half-smoked cigar ; 
And still as he sauntered he burst out a-whining : 

" Oh ! why was I ever designed for the Bar ? 

" 'Twas Uncle John did it, a writer in Harkness, 

* Black Jock ' he is called and the * devil's own chum.' 
He makes the right wrong, turns light into darkness. 

And bamboozles men till they're senseless and dumb. 
Said he, * Bob, my boy, you can't master the law — 

Your gumption will never convey you so far. 
But though you've no head you have both cheek and jaw; 

Your profession's marked out, — you must go for the Bar.' 

" To send me to College, relations came flocking : 

My dad dropped his whisky, my mother her tea ; 
My good Auntie Jean emptied out all her stocking ; 

My uncle — he gave us advice for half fee. 
I went through the course of dry law unalloyed, 

I passed my exams. (I was just about par). 
And then joined the throng of the great unemployed 

Who stand robed and ready to plead at the Bar. 

" Barefaced and white-necktied I now paced the street. 
My back like a poker, my nose in the^air ; 

And when former cronies I happened to meet, 
I returned their salutes with a cold haughty stare. 

Y 
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I once cut my auntie, my kindest relation 
(Pitbody was with me, that great legal star) ; 

But this was a sacrifice due to my station — 
Such things are expected from those at the Bar. 

" But my accent was blamed. To London I hastened, 

And by the shop-windows of Fleet Street I hung ; 
For a fortnight to cabmen and newsboys I listened, 

Then came home elate with a pure English tongue. 
My friends, though not seeming to join in my glory. 

Allowed I was rid of the vernacular. 
I now said * Heaw, Heaw,' * my Luds,' and * the Jawry,' 

' The Chooch and the Stite,' and the * Min ' at the Bar. 

"Pitbody then said, *You must speak for your party; 

In politics arguments need not be led. 
Just bespatter our foes with abuse vile and hearty, 

Above all, malign the arch-foe at their head.' 
So when the chance came, the arch-foe I maligned him ; 

I painted his motives as black as coal-tar : 
I trounced him, denounced him, to Satan consigned him. 

And thus proved my fitness to shine at the Bar. 

" But, ah I at the Bar the few eat the pottage. 

The many stand by in a stoical mood. 
It reminds me of what I once saw at a cottage. 

Where jackdaws quite tame were receiving their food : 
Every piece thrown before them they instantly gobbled, 

While flocks of their kind, on a wall not afar. 
Looked on and uneasily chattered and hobbled. 

All hungry and keen like the men at the Bar. 

" At length uncle said, * You must play your last card, — 
Propose to an heiress.' I did so indeed. 

But she, like the Law, was remorselessly hard. 
And no opportunity gave me to plead. 
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A fig for the Law ! I will go to the Dragon, 
Propose to the hostess, the rich widow Marr; 

We'll pledge our fidelity over a flagon. 

And in spite of them yet I'll succeed at the Bar." 

Our easy and rapid communication with England 
is gradually affecting many of our national character- 
istics. Our accent, our methods of education, and 
our forms of worship are fast becoming anglicanised. 
In this revolution, those of us who are open-minded 
and progressive see much to appreciate as well as 
much to regret- But those who love old fashions 
chiefly because they are old, look upon all these 
changes with feelings of amazement, detestation, and 
despair. One poor Highlander has been heard to 
say : ** They're tryin', Fm told, to dismiss Satan and 
shut up the place of torment. There will soon be 
nothing left worth the livin' for." In the following 
piece I try to give the feelings of a superannuated 
matron, who has suddenly been translated from a 
quiet country cottage to the heart of Edinburgh. 



Granny's Visit to Edinburgh. 

Why did I ever wander frae 

The canny Howe o' Fife ? 
This wicked Babylon winna dae 

For a douce kintry wife. 

Wi' stour and reek my e'en are blin'; 

My head rins roun', I'm dazed ; 
Thae weary streets, the crood, the din, 

Hae dung me clean bumbazed. 
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Things new and queer, I maun confess, 

On every side I see ; 
Like pelican in wilderness 

I feel myseP to be. 

First, there's yir dress gie's me a shock ; 

Wi' patches, flounces, fuds, 
Ye're no' like clean-made Scottish folk, 

Ye're jist like stooks o' duds. 

Yir lasses a' sae buskit are, 

I scarcely wud hae kent them ; 

They clap a flower-pat on their hair, 
Aiid fix a shelf ahint them. 

And then yir loons, puir little brats ! 

When Sawbath scours their luggies. 
They gang out balancin' tall hats, 

Jist like performin' puggies. 

As for yir speech — oh, sic a botch ! 

It's twisted, jimp, and clippit ; 
Ye canna speak the gaucy Scotch, 

Yir mou' is far ower nippit. 

Yir edication, tae, ye boast 

Owergangs a' former knowledge ; 

Ye pit up buildings at great cost. 
And ca' ilk schule a college. 

Ye teach yir boys a ba' to bang. 

Or catch it wi' their haunds ; 
But can they through the Carritch gang. 

Or say the Ten Commaunds ? 

What signifees yir verse and prose, 

Yir parsin' and ye're statin', 
Yir French words grunted through the nose. 

And blashes o' cauld Laitin? 
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Can Aulgeebraw, wi' a its airt 

And scientific twaddle, 
E'er pit richt feelin' in the hert 

Or gumption in the noddle ? 

And then yir worship— what a crime ! 

Comiptin' human nater : 
The service is a pantomime, 

The kirk itseP a theyter. 

Doun wi' yir flarin' window-panes, 

Yir priestly duds and foppery, 
Yir hymns, yir organ's growls and granes, — 

They're a' jist rags o' Popery. 

I'll say nae mair — I'm like to greet ; 

And noo (tho' there's nae grudge meant) 
I'll shake the dust frae afF my feet. 

And leave ye to a judgment 

One of the arts most seduously cultivated in the 
present day is the art of catching votes. In this 
democratic age and country it must be practised by 
every one. who aspires to public office. It can be 
practised, and very often is practised, with perfect 
fairness and honesty. But to this general rule 
there are some exceptions. In the heat and des- 
peration of conflict, men are apt to forget their 
right principles, and to be animated only by the 
eager desire of overcoming their opponents. This 
frailty is not the result of any particular political 
creed. It is the result of human imperfection. 
Even sensitive and sanctimonious men, while can- 
vassing, have been known to stoop to the level of 
the wicked. One of the strictest and severest type 
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of Christians went to solicit the vote of a publican 
who was notorious for his bad language. "Vote 
for you ! " exclaimed the publican ; " I'd sooner vote 

for the d 1!" "But," replied the saintly man, 

catching contagion from the profanity of the pub- 
lican, "suppose your friend doesn't stand, will you 
then vote for me?" The following verses attempt 
to describe the troubles which afflict a catcher of 
votes. 

Vote I Vote ! 

I'm a member of Parliament, wealthy and great, 
With everything round me to please and elate. 
I dwell in a hall in a wooded domain, 
I dine upon turtle and sparkling champagne : 
My glittering equipage dazzles mankind — 
Sleek horses before, powdered lackeys behind ! 
But through all this glory a dark shadow floats j 
Alas ! 'tis the fear lest I shall not get votes. 

I really am fond of my country and Queen, 

As may by my speeches in public be seen. 

I show a strong interest in every class, 

The rich and the poor, the 'eliu and the mass. 

I really don't wish from my party to rat: 

I love duty, principle, faith, and— all that. 

But, hang it ! all these things on which my soul dotes 

I am driven to sacrifice sometimes for votes. 

My worthy constituents, I must confess. 

Are not always guided by %tnct politesse : 

Unwashed are their faces, untidy their clothes, 

Their presence not always a treat to the nose. 

My private affairs, too, in public they toss. 

Till I feel myself oft half-inclined to be cross. 

But, bless the dear lads I though they butt like he-goats, 

They've the one thing that's needful, the power to give votes. 
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When I meet with these people, I find it suits best 

To place myself trustingly at their behest ; 

To list to each project, to humour each fad. 

And go in for everything not really bad. 

" Vile trimming ! " perhaps you will say. But what then ? 

We must, like St Paul, be all things to all men ; 

And pledges sown broadcast like barley and oats 

Are the right kind of seed for a harvest of votes. 

Omnipotent votes ! how their clear ringing boom 
Convulses the land like the trumpet of Doom ! 
From high seats of power the mighty down fall, 
And up from the dust spring the lowly and small ; 
Old systems are shattered ; and men do not scorn 
To cast their opinions like garments outworn ; 
And there grows a belief, which every one quotes. 
If we get the Millennium, it must be by votes. 

When the 25th of January comes round, and 
Scotsmen in all parts of the globe meet to celebrate 
the birth of their national poet, the question is 
always asked, " What is the reason vfhy Burns 
should be the only poet to vyrhom such a world- 
v^de honour is paid ? " " The love of whisky," 
answer the total abstainers ; " The love of haggis," 
suggest the Englishmen ; " The effect of custom," 
says another critic. These causes, though taken 
all together, will not account for the phenomenon. 
Men celebrate the anniversary who are teetotallers, 
never touch haggis, and are not slaves to custom. 
To answer the question, we must ask another. 
What man in ordinary life is the greatest favourite 
with us? Why, the man who makes himself 
thoroughly at home with us, understands our good 
qualities, and makes allowance for our short- 
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comings, expresses our best thoughts and feehngs, 
recalls the most cherished scenes of our past life, is 
always ready to be humorous or witty or tender, 
and, in short, makes us more in love than ever with 
our home, our native country, and our fellow-men. 
Now, these are the very things that Burns has done, 
and these are the very things that have endeared 
him to his countrymen. 

As a lover of Burns from my boyhood, and as the 
President for several years of the Edinburgh Burns 
Club, I was led to think of what the poet had done 
for Scotland ; and to make these thoughts more 
concise, I expressed them in verse. 

Robert Burns. 

'Twas in the town of old Dumfries, upon a July day, 
Surrounded by his weeping babes, our poet lifeless lay. 
Still was that face, with all its lines of passion and of mirth; 
Closed were those glowing eyes that caught the light of 

heaven and earth ; 
Numb was that active braJn from which the bright creations 

rose; 
And cold as ice that heart which felt all human joys and 

woes. 
And at the solemn midnight hour, there fell on Fancy's 

A shivering wail which came and went, beneath the welkin 

'Twas poor old Scotland mourning for the jewel of his kind, 
Her darling son, who touched her heart, and knew her in- 

And told her virtues to the world in his own manly strain. 
But now, alas ! her Burns was gone, and ne'er could come 
again. 
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Gone, but not dead ! This man to death could not be 

given o'er ; 
The words he left contain his soul, and live for evermore. 
Alive with Passion's fire and force, and bright with Fancy's 

glow. 
They haunt each sympathetic brain, as they flit to and fro. 
Like unto potent spells they are, used by magicians wise. 
Which could the elements control, and change the earth 

and skies. 
Repeat them but to men who are with native feeling 

fraught, 
And lo ! within the head and heart a miracle is wrought. 
The woe-begone they brighten up with humour's kindly 

beams ; 
Into the brain of love-lorn youth they breathe Elysian 

dreams ; 
The lowly soldier lad they make into a hero spring, 
And the poor man in hodden grey transform into a king. 

These magic words, too, conjure up before our raptured 
sight 
A long array of rustic scenes, set in the warmest light : 
Two faithful lovers plighting troth amid the evening balm, 
A humble cot beneath a tree whence floats the simple 

psalm. 
The ploughman whistling at his team beneath the redden- 
ing mom. 
The reapers toiling merrily among the rustling com. 
Blithe cronies gathered round the board when nights are 

long and mirk, 
A motley throng of worshippers bound for the parish kirk ; 
And many other Scottish sights whose lineaments we see 
Traced strongly with the living rays of heavenly Poesy. 

Set to our native airs, these words become an essence fine 
That sinks into our blood, and thrills along each nervous line. 
Touches the inmost springs of life, and with its subtle play 
Unties the mystic thread that binds the soul to mortal clay, 

z 
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And wafts us back on Music's wings to Youth's ecstatic 

prime, 
When all life's fleeting moments seemed a golden summer 

time, 
And all the rural sights and sounds by meadow, wood, and 

shore. 
Were messengers of Hope, and told of a great joy in store. 
And then the destined one appeared, and with her heavenly 

eyes 
Transformed this land of promise fair into a paradise. 

His genius bright thus broods above the land which gave 

him birth, 
And like a cloud of glory draws the gaze of all the earth ; 
And from it falls a radiance rare, which gilds with magic ray 
The homely places where in life his steps would love to stray : 
It blinks full pleasantly upon the town and brigs of Ayr ; 
It glints on all the spots that tell of Mauchline's Holy Fair ; 
On Alloway's " auld haunted kirk " it throws a weird-like 

blaze. 
And settles warm on bonnieDoon, its flow'ry banks and braes ; 
It glorifies the Mossgiel rigs whereon the daisy grows. 
And traces with a thread of gold the course where Lugar 

flows. 
In sooth, it hallows every spot where he was wont to sing. 
And lies on Coila's moors and dells like a perpetual spring. 

And on the poet's natal morn there rises in its might 
A gust of Scottish influence that travels with the light. 
Across the Atlantic broad it goes, to the great Western land. 
Where in the glades of forest drear the lonely log-huts 

stand. 
And down upon New Zealand plains where homesteads stud 

the wold, 
And on to Australasian heights where settlers sweat for gold; 
And falls on all the exiled Scots, like fragrant breezes from 
The heathery hills and daisied glens of their dear distant 

home. 
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And then in honour of the day the simple feast is laid, 
And Scottish viands crown the board, and Scottish jests 

are made. 
Then burdened hearts throw off their care, and toil-worn 

faces shine. 
As in their talk they summon up the days of Auld Lang 

Syne. 
Then are the poet's verses sung; and the bold, bracing strain, 
Fresh from the land of Liberty, fires all their heart and 

brain. 
And makes their tongue grow eloquent; and 'neath the 

strange sky's span 
Is heard proclaimed in homely Scotch, " the Britherhood 

o' Man." 
Blest be the poet's memory, whose genius has been found 
A living cord of sympathy that runs the world around. 

After the recital and criticism of the rhyming 
contributions, the next most favourite occupation of 
the Club was the narrating of characteristic anec- 
dotes. It was here where I picked up many racy 
stories which formed the nucleus of a collection 
that I afterwards made to illustrate Scottish char- 
acter. They were divided into groups, according 
to the different foibles and other qualities which 
they were intended to exemplify. I make no apol- 
ogy for introducing some of them here ; for, in the 
first place, the collecting and narrating of them 
are among " my pleasant memories " ; and, in the 
second place, few of them, so far as I know, have 
ever been in print before. 

The first group of anecdotes illustrates the hlunU 
ness of the Scottish people. This characteristic is 
very much due to the long-continued and harassing 
attack which the nation underwent in the early 
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period of its history. No sooner had our Teutonic 
ancestors settled down in the land than they were 
subjected to the roughest treatment. The caterans 
of the mountains pillaged them ; the feudal barons 
oppressed them ; and their English neighbours, in- 
vading the country again and again, attacked them 
and tried to enslave them. Their scanty patches 
of grain were destroyed, and their wretched cabins 
were burnt to the ground. They were buffeted, 
knocked down, trampled upon, and left homeless, 
half-starved and half-naked. It was only because 
they were made of indestructible stuff that they were 
able to survive, and in the end to hold their own. 

Now this treatment had a striking effect upon 
the character of the Scot. He became rough and 
ready — rough to withstand blows, and ready to 
return them. Everything about him, in fact, was 
blunt. It was in this way that his humour too 
became blunt. When he was joking, he was like 
a bear playing with his young ones. In his sport 
he doesn't hesitate, by a sudden cuff of his im- 
mense paw, to send them tumbling head over 
heels. 

This blunt humour in the Scotch made no allow- 
ance for ignorance. 

Lord Cockburn was talking with a shepherd on 
the north slope of the Pentland Hills. "How is it," 
asked his lordship, "that your sheep stick to the 
north side of the hills? If I were a sheep I would 
prefer the south side." '"Deed, my lord," said 
shepherd, "if you were a sheep ye wad hae mair 
sense." 
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Nor were they considerate in their bluntness to- 
wards physical infirmity. 

Robert Burns's friend, Dr Blacklock, the blind 
poet, was a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
and used to preach occasionally. One Sunday he 
was supplying a country pulpit. Some deaf old 
women, as was the custom in those days, had 
squatted on the pulpit - stairs in order that they 
might hear the preacher ; and these women, like the 
mass of the Scottish people, abominated sermons 
that were read. One of them, as soon as the dis- 
course was begun, said to her neighbour, in a tone 
that was audible through the whole church, " Is he 
readin' ? " " Tuts, woman ! no ; he canna read — 
he's blind." " Blind, is he ? eh, that's raal fort- 
nate ! I wish they were a' blind ! " 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul was entertaining a 
dinner-party. He said grace in a low voice, and 
immediately began to eat. One of the guests, who 
was somewhat deaf, cried out, " Mr Paul ! you have 
not said grace." "I did." "But I didn't hear 
you." " I was not speaking to you." 

This blunt humour was not necessarily checked in 
the presence of death itself. 

A minister had been recently settled in a parish. 
He was invited to the funeral of one of his parish- 
ioners about whom he knew nothing. On entering 
the house he found a large funeral party all sitting 
in silence, and among them one of his own elders. 
Seating himself beside the elder, he whispered into 
his ear, "What was the occupation of the de- 
ceased ? " " Dod ! " said the elder, in a voice heard 
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by the whole company, " I dinna ken, but I'll find 
oot. Jamie! what's the corp to tredd ? " 

One morning a man, busthng up to the house of 
the village wright, gave a loud knock at the door. 
The Wright's wife opened it. " Is John in ? " asked 
the man, in a peremptory voice. "Oh!" said the 
woman, in a broken-hearted tone, " have you not 
heard ? John's deid." " Whan did he dee ? " asked 
the man, in a loud and imperious accent. "This 
momin'," she said, " at half-past fowre o'clock." 
" Then, look here," cried the man ; " did he 
say onything aboot that green pent he promised 
me?" 

The second group of anecdotes illustrates the 
matter ■ of ■ factness of the Scottish nation. This 
quality arose in a great measure from the all-en- 
grossing struggle which the Scots had for bare 
existence. They were able, as we have seen, to 
keep their land. But though they kept the land, 
the land could scarcely keep them. When they 
had driven back their foreign invaders and their 
plundering fellow-countrymen, they turned round 
and found themselves face to face with a grimmer 
foe, namely. Starvation. The soil was churlish, and 
produced very meagre crops. The climate was fickle, 
and would often ripen the corn only to spoil it by 
tempests of wind and rain. Their clay hovels, too, 
were as perverse as the elements, for, while they 
would not let out the smoke, they would let in the 
cutting draughts of winter. The people lived, in- 
deed, from hand to mouth. To keep body and soul 
together was their only work. They had no time 
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for anything higher. With their ragged duds drop- 
ping off their backs, with hunger gnawing at their 
vitals, and with their souls cleaving to the dust, 
how could they think of anything ideal ? The real 
shut out the ideal. Hence their humour, when it 
did force its way, took a matter-of-fact form. It 
was like a flash of sunshine from a leaden winter 
sky, and produced a grotesque effect on common- 
place objects. So peculiar was it that it sometimes 
was not seen to be humour even by those who 
uttered it. 

This matter-of-fact humour was called forth some- 
times unconsciously, and on the most unexpected 
occasions. 

In the first quarter of the present century, there 
was in Perth a man of weak intellect, well known by 
his Christian name, Jamie. One night, in the dark, 
an acquaintance found him lying at the foot of an 
outside stair. " Is that you, Jamie ? " asked the 
acquaintance, in a voice of the greatest astonishment. 
"Ay, it's me," said Jamie, in a tone of complete 
resignation. " Have you fa'en doon the stair ? " 
" Ay ! I fell doon ; but I was comin' doon, whether or 
no'." On another occasion this same friend met 
Jamie coming in from the country. " Where have 
you been, Jamie ? " he asked. "I've been seein' 
my sweethert," replied Jamie, in a subdued voice. 
" How did she receive you ? " " The same as usual, 
ceevil but cauld." 

A company at an artist's house were talking about 
the difficulty of selling pictures. " Do you find it 
difficult to sell your pictures?" said the lady of the 
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house to an artist who had been perfectly silent. 
"No," said he in a slow voice, "it's no' difficult — 
it's impossible." 

A country doctor met, one day, the boy of a patient 
of his who was very ill. "Well, my lad," said the 
doctor, " how is your father this morning ? " " He's 
deid," said the boy. "Dead!" cried the doctor; 
"was there a medical man beside him when he 
died?" "No," replied the lad; "he jist deed 
hissel' ! " 

An old gentleman of the convivial type used to 
attend a club of what were called "Jolly good 
fellows." One night he chanced to "exceed in his 
potations," and when he set out on his homeward 
journey was decidedly unsteady on his legs. Two 
wags, curious to see how he would steer his course, 
followed him. As his way led him through the 
churchyard, he got bewildered among the tomb- 
stones. At last he stumbled and fell on his back 
between two graves. He made several attempts to 
rise, but without success ; and when the wags drew 
near he was composing himself to rest, saying, 
"It's a' richt. 1 suppose I'll just rise with the 
lave ! " 

Sometimes this matter-of-fact humour occurred in 
everyday life, and gave an unexpected piquancy to 
commonplace events. For example, at the dinner- 
table the relative position of the dishes was talked 
about as if they had been so many objects in a land- 
scape. 

"What part of the chicken do you prefer, grand- 
father?" said a young man to his aged relative. 
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" Ou," said the old man, scrutinising the fowl, " I'll 
jist tak a bit aff the east end o' 'er." 

Even on occasions of domestic bereavement the 
Scotch have sometimes been unfeelingly matter-of- 
fact. 

A Highland farmer's son set out with a flock of 
sheep for Falkirk Tryst. Being of a thrifty turn, he 
increased his store as he went along by adding to it 
any stray animal that came in his way. The result 
was, that his journey came to a premature end, and 
he was hanged at Crieff for sheep-stealing. Mean- 
while, his father in the distant Highlands was waiting 
patiently for his return. At the end of several weeks, 
when he was going his rounds one day, he met a 
neighbour farmer who had been at the tryst. After 
exhausting all the ordinary topics of conversation, 
they were about to separate, when the father said, 
"Oh, py the py, ye wur doon at Falkirk: did ye 
see oor Shochan ? " " Oh yes, py the py," said the 
other ; " I saw him on the gallows at Crieff." " Ah," 
said the father, in the most matter-of-fact tone, " for 
sheeps, I'se warrant. I always thocht it wad be 
sheeps." 

The members of a family were watching round the 
deathbed of the father. At length the end seemed 
to have come, and he lay perfectly still. The mother 
burst into tears, exclaiming, " He's gane at last, and 
I'll never be happy till I follow him." Then, assuming 
a business-like tone, she added, "We'll better hae 
the funeral on Wednesday, and we'll jist get WuUy 
Paterson to mak the coffin. Tho' he hasna been a 

friend o' oors, yet " But here they were startled 
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by a voice from the bed moaning forth, " If ye get 
that cratur WuUy Paterson to mak the coffin, I'll no' 
pit a fit in't." 

A woman had lost her husband, but had been left 
well provided for. After the funeral she had a dinner 
for the friends from a distance. One of them was 
an old sweetheart of hers, and was still a bachelor. 
When he was taking leave he was in a very senti- 
mental mood, and, shaking her hand tenderly, he 
said, "Jeanie, do ye mind when I aince made an 
offer for your hand ? " " Oh yes, Mr Smith," she 
said, " I mind that fine, and it was real kind o' ye, 
and I was very prood aboot it, though I couldna 
accept your offer." "Weel, Jeanie," said he, "a' 
that I have to say is that, when this blows by, the 
offer is still afore ye." "Oh, Mr Smith!" she 
replied, " that's very flatterin', I'm sure, and I wad 
hae been raal gled to accept your offer — only — ^ye see 
— Mr Broon, he jist proposed before the liftin'." 

This same matter-of-fact method has sometimes 
been applied to the interpretation of Scripture. 

A lady friend of mine called at a house to get the 
character of a servant. The mistress of the house, 
a worthy but uneducated woman, said : " She's a 
fine lassie Jessie, and a well-principled lassie; and 
nae wonder ! I catechise her every Sawbath nicht 
on the Bible. I'll just gie ye a specimen. Jist the 
ither nicht, * Noo Jessie,' says I, * Jessie! wuU ye 
tell me the name o' the leddy that drove a nail into 
the gentleman's head ? ' " 

A teacher examining his pupils on the parables, 
said, " One gospel says, * Are not two sparrows sold 
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for one farthing ? ' and another says, * Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings ? ' How do you re- 
concile these two passages ? " One little fellow 
called out in strong Doric, *'Ye get them cheaper 
when ye tak a wheen." 

Another group of anecdotes illustrates the occa- 
sional religious bigotry of the Scotch. This bigotry 
was produced by a long period of persecution. The 
Presbyterian Church which John Knox had founded 
suited the Scottish people. For they had simple 
tastes, and were fond of governing themselves. But 
the Stuart kings objected to this; and Charles II., 
that great religious authority, told them that Pres- 
byterianism was not the religion for a gentleman; 
and he proceeded to force them to become Episco- 
palians. Episcopacy was thus presented to the 
Scottish people as if it were a dose of medicine. 
All they had to do was to gulp it down. They re- 
fused to gulp it down. Then they rose in a mass 
and rejected the religion that was being thrust 
upon them. They were persecuted, hunted, and 
shot down; but, as a natural result, they clung all 
the more closely to their despised religion; and 
while they cherished Presbyterianism, they detested 
with their whole heart everything connected with 
Episcopacy. This was partly the origin of many of 
the prejudices which, though serious at first, are 
now out of date, and serve as subjects for amuse- 
ment. 

The Episcopalians used hymns in their public 
worship, and therefore the Scotch abominated 
hymns. They thought that the only words that 
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should be sung were the Psalms of David, done into 
metre by Sternhold and Hopkins. " Ye see," said a 
Highlander, " that the great difference between us 
and the Episcopalians is, that when they sing they 
use hums." 

The Episcopalians used stained glass in their 
church windows, and therefore the Scotch looked 
upon it as something that destroyed the purity of 
worship. A Presbyterian minister had been bold 
enough to introduce this hated innovation. He was 
showing it in triumph to one of his female par- 
ishioners, and asked her how she Hked it. "Ay!" 
she said, " ou ay ! it h bonny. Eh ! but I prefer the 
gless jist as God made it ! " 

Some of these religious bigots went so far as to 
exclude from the pale of salvation not only Episco- 
palians but all professing Christians, save a very 
few of their own special way of thinking. One good 
woman had reduced the number of those in her 
parish who should be saved to two. " I hear, 
Janet," said one of her neighbours, "that you think 
that you and the minister are the only folk that 
hae the root o' the maitter in them." "Weel," 
replied she, "to tell ye the truth, I hae ma doots 
aboot the minister, puir body ! " 

By another group of anecdotes is brought out the 
absorbing interest which the Scotch take in ecclesiastical 
matters. The Presbyterian Church, as finally estab- 
lished by law, had taken a firm hold especially of 
the rustic population. When the peasant children 
entered the parish school, the first book put into 
their hands was the Shorter Catechism, with the 
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alphabet on the fly-leaf at the beginning. They 
first tackled the A, B, C, and after they had mas- 
tered it, they crossed boldly over to the opposite 
page and grappled at once with " the Chief End of 
Man." The Catechism was certainly strong meat 
for babes, but they were compelled to worry at it 
and bolt it as best they might. Their next book 
was often the Proverbs of Solomon, which also fur- 
nished tough work for their youthful digestions. 
And after they had left school, theology still con- 
tinued to be their chief mental fare. On Sunday, 
long and solid were the sermons which they were 
expected to take in and criticise. At home, their 
only books, except the Bible, were such treatises as 
* Boston's Fourfold State.' In fact they never 
threw off the leading-strings of the Church. She 
was their spiritual mother. If they broke the Sab- 
bath-day, or danced at a penny wedding, or scolded 
in public, she pulled them up, reprimanded them, 
and fined them. She even took it upon her to pre- 
scribe and regulate the dress of the women. Thus 
on every side the ordinances of religion loomed 
largely in the view of the Scottish public. 

This is the chief reason why so many Scotch 
stories are about churches and ministers. Our fore- 
fathers joked about these subjects because they had 
little else to joke about. Nor did this practice show 
any want of love for religion. It showed the very 
opposite; for is it not the case that we are most 
inclined to make fun with those we love? It was 
their very fondness for religion that made them in- 
clined to play with it. 
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They sometimes had a familiar and homely way 
of referring; to serious and even sacred matters. 

Some men were out in an open boat during a 
terrific storm, and were expecting every moment to 
be swamped. The chief man of the party cried out 
in a tremulous voice, "Can ony o' ye offer up a 
prayer?" They all shook their heads. "Or sing 
a psaulm?" They were silent. "Or a hymn?" 
No one could even attempt that. "Then," said the 
man, taking off his cap, "we maun do something 
religious : we'll jist mak a collection." 

An old-fashioned minister in the north was visit- 
ing two of his flock, eccentric maiden ladies. While 
catechising them about the state of their religious 
knowledge, he chanced to say, "And of course you 
know all about the Fall of mankind." " Fa' o' man- 
kind!" exclaimed one of them; "'deed, no! Fa' 
far they liked, there was never nane o' them fa'd 
oor wy." 

A clergyman whom I know was visiting a poor 
woman who supposed herself to be on the point of 
death. He told her that she was not so ill as she 
imagined, and he strongly advised her to take a 
glass of toddy at night. Next day he found that 
she had followed his advice, and was much better. 
A few days afterwards, however, when he called 
upon her, she had relapsed into her old state, and 
was very low indeed. " Did you take your toddy 
last night?" he asked. "No, no," she replied; "I 
felt that I was deein', and I didna like to gang be- 
fore my Maker wi' the smell of drink upon me." 

On trying occasions Scotch people sometimes go 
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beyond mere familiarity about religious matters. 
Their feelings become too strong for their faith, and 
under the influence of sudden excitement they forget 
their ordinary pious sentiments. 

A good wife on one occasion had refused to obey 
her husband. An argument ensued. " Guidwife, 
as a Christian woman ye ocht to dae what I tell 
ye." "I dinna see that ava," exclaimed the wife. 
" Woman ! doesna Paul say, ' Wives, submit your- 
selves to your husbands'?" "Ay," she replied; 
*'but it's jist there whaur I differ wi' Paul." 

A shopboy in Edinburgh lodged with his uncle, 
who was somewhat of a reprobate. It chanced that 
the uncle met with a serious accident. Every day 
the boy's master asked him how his uncle was, and 
every day the answer was the same, " He's awfu' 
bad." But a morning came when the boy looked 
much brighter. " How's your uncle to-day ? " asked 
the master. " Oh," said the boy, " he's gettin' bet- 
ter ; he's begun to sweer again !" 

A lady friend of mine, walking along a street in 
Edinburgh, saw a bold bad boy who was uttering 
some very naughty words. A servant-girl who was 
listening exclaimed in horrified accents, " Oh, 
laddie, are ye no feared, using sic langidge ? " 
"What for should I be feared," said the reckless 
urchin, " and ma faither a polisman ? " 

Sometimes the people have a joke at the expense 
of their much respected pastors. 

A congregation had presented their minister with 
a sum of money, and had sent him off to the Con- 
tinent for a holiday. A gentleman, just returned 
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from the Continent, meeting a prominent member 
of the congregation, said, "Oh, by the by, 1 met 
your minister in Germany. He was looking very 
well, — he didn't look as if he needed a rest." 
"No," said the member calmly, "it wasna hum, 
it was the congrega-ation that was needin' a rest." 

A marriage was about to take place in a private 
house in Bristo Street, Edinburgh. Crowds of 
children round the door assailed the guests as they 
arrived with the well-known cry of " Poor oot I " 
(that is, pour out). At last a solitary gentleman 
in black drove up, and the children were about to 
attack him with the same demand. But a big boy 
cried out, "Tuts! what are ye daein' ? that's the 
minister. Ministers never poor oot." 

Two men were talking about sermons. " Hoo 
did your minister get on last Sawbath ? " asked the 
one, " Get on I " said the other ; "he got on — ^just 
like a taed amang tar." 

A country minister, after his Sunday's service, 
was visiting an aged couple who could not attend 
church, and he found them sitting one on each side 
of the fire. After inquiring about their health he told 
them that he had been preaching about Paul, and 
said by way of comment, " He was a noble char- 
acter, Paul!" "Ay," quavered the old wife, "and 
to be sic a silly body tae." " Ay, faith ! " grunted 
the old man, " and a cankered body whiles," 

We find also that many Scottish stories have 
reference to the drinking customs of the country. Our 
forefathers had great privations. They were ex- 
posed to weather that was always changeable, and 
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often very cold and wet. In their houses they 
found little comfort, and their food was often scanty 
and badly cooked. At the same time they had few 
pleasures, and everything around them conspired 
to make them melancholy. Warmth, comforting 
food, comforting drink, and pleasant excitement — 
these were the things of which they felt the want. 
Now all these things seemed to be found in the 
liquor, whisky. It appeared to be heat, meat, 
drink, and excitement all in one. Nor were the 
bad effects so lasting as they are now. They were 
soon dispelled by the robust habits and the open- 
air country life of our forefathers. 

The result was that our ancestors took a less 
serious view of drinking than we take. The dark 
side did not obtrude itself. It was the humorous side 
that was more prominent. Consequently some of 
the stories about Scottish drinking habits are really 
amusing. 

Sometimes our ancestors in their gloomy Calvin- 
istic way appeared to regard whisky, like all earthly 
gifts, as a mere vanity — a thing that perished in 
the using. To drink it was a disagreeable duty 
they had to perform, and they performed it, making 
a wry face to indicate that though the spirit was 
willing the flesh was weak. Some years ago, a 
picture in one of the comic papers represented a 
servant-girl giving an old workman a dram. He 
had taken a sip of it, and while he screwed up 
his features was saying, "Eh! that's strong; but 
dinna pit ony water in't — I'll just thole't." 

At other times, they seemed to consider whisky 
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as an essential element of decency and order. On 
every important occasion — at births, marriages, and 
funerals — its presence was indispensable. 

One morning a well-clad man was found lying 
in a ditch by some peasants. After they had pulled 
him out and set him on end, they asked him where 
he had been. Speaking very thickly, he said, " I 
don't know. It was either a marriage or a funeral. 
But," continued he, raising his voice in exultation, 
" at any rate, It was a great success." 

One poor Highlander, on his deathbed, is even 
said to have contemplated the possibility of finding 
whisky in the next world. To the minister who 
had been trying to give him some idea of heaven 
he said, "But, sir, wull there be ony whusky in 
heaven?" "Oh no, Donald," said the minister, 
"there will be no occasion for that." "'Casion 
or no 'casion," said Donald, " it wad be but dacent 
to have it on the table." 

There are also many anecdotes that illustrate 
the pawkiness of the Scottish character. A Scotch- 
man is nothing if he is not pawky. This quality 
has been developed by the circumstances of our 
national history. Long ago the Scot was pro- 
verbially poor. The English called him "a beg- 
garly Scot " ; but he was not ashamed of his 
poverty. He looked upon it as rather an advan- 
tage. He considered it to be very much the same 
thing as leanness in a greyhound. It made him 
all the more keen and active in the pursuit of 
his own interests. The English laughed at his 
uncouth ways; but he took the laughter good- 
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humouredly, knowing that ere long he would return 
it with interest. All that he did, meanwhile, was 
to pity them for not seeing his superiority. Thrown 
into any company, he always fell on his feet. Tossed 
into any sea of troubles, he always managed to keep 
his head above water. Landed on any soil, he 
always took root and flourished. There was some- 
thing about him which ensured good luck. That 
something was canniness or pawkiness. Canniness 
or pawkiness means an unobtrusive selfishness, — 
a looking after number one while apparently not 
neglecting number two or number three; a prac- 
tical belief in the maxim that Providence helps 
those who help themselves. 

Now, it is this same pawkiness that appears in 
Scottish humour. Even in their humour Scotchmen 
have an eye to the main chance. 

For example, they sometimes show this pawki- 
ness in offering hospitality. 

An eccentric lady of very limited means hit upon 
a very ingenious plan of appearing to be profusely 
hospitable. When any people called, she took hold 
of the bell-pull and cried out with an earnestness 
apparently reckless, " Now, just say what you want ; 
my hand's on the bell — my hand's on the bell." 

Another lady, also of thrifty habits, had another 
way of keeping up her character for hospitality with- 
out any expense. She achieved the result by a skil- 
ful management of her voice, beginning the sentence 
in a quiet matter-of-fact tone, and rising into an 
earnest and almost overpowering tone, " Now, would 
you take a glass of wine — oy would you rather not ? " 
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They sometimes showed the same pawkiness in 
accepting hospitality. 

In Edinburgh there was an old man who was 
often employed as an artist's model. One morning, 
when he arrived at the studio of the artist to whom 
he was engaged to sit, he appeared out of sorts. 
"Have something to cheer you," said the artist; 
"have a glass of whisky. Or perhaps you would 
like to wait till the end of the sitting?" "No," 
said the old man, " I'll tak it the noo ; there's been 
a great lot o' sudden deaths lately." 

An old woman, who was a rigid total-abstainer, 
was very ill. The doctor told the nurse that she 
must give her a little toddy, the last thing at night. 
So when night came the nurse said to her patient, 
" The doctor says ye maun tak' some toddy." " Oh, 
no, no!" whined the poor old body; "it's against 
my principle." " But," remonstrated the nurse, 
"the doctor says ye maun tak it." "Aweel," re- 
plied the old woman resignedly, " I suppose we 
maun use the means ; but mak' it strong, and gar 
me tak' it — gar me tak' it." 

Equally pawky are Scotchmen in getting them- 
selves out of a difficulty- 
Two elders, members of the same kirk-session, 
had made themselves notorious by their quarrelling. 
Their mutual friends represented to them that 
their conduct was very unseemly, and a meeting 
was arranged to reconcile them. After they had 
shaken hands, and professed mutual esteem, the 
first elder said : " It's a Christian duty to gie in." 
"Ay," replied the other, "we should gie into ane 
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anither." " Yes," exclaimed the first imperatively, 
" but it's you that maun gie in, because I canna." 

Some ministers examining a parish school were 
catechising the pupils in religious knowledge. One 
dour - looking boy never answered a question. 
" Come now," said one of the examiners, " that 
boy there has never opened his mouth. Let me 
see if he knows anything at all. Who made you ? " 
The boy sulkily answered, " God." " So far well," 
said the minister. "But, tell me now, how do 
you know that God made you?" The boy was 
nonplussed for a time. Then darting an indignant 
glance at his catechiser, he said, " It's the clash o' 
the haill country-side." 

" What do you think of my picture ? " said one 
artist to another. "Very pretty, very pretty," 
replied the other reluctantly. " I'm glad you like 
it," said the painter, delighted. "Oh, but," said 
the other, " I didn't say I liked it." 

A Scotchman sometimes shows his pawkiness in 
defending his country. 

One patriotic Scot in a company of Englishmen 
was twitted with Sydney Smith's well-worn saying, 
that it requires a surgical operation to get a joke into 
a Scotchman's head. "Hush!" he said; "you 
should never repeat that. Do you not see that it's 
against yourselves ? He meant an English joke." 

A Scotchman and an Englishman were arguing 
about the great men that their respective countries 
had produced. The Scotchman in his fervour ran over 
a long list : " Burns was a Scotchman, Scott was a 
Scotchman, and James Watt was a Scotchman. In 
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fact, nearly all the great men were Scotchmen." 
"Come," said the Englishman good - humouredly, 
"you'll be saying that Shakespeare was a Scotch- 
man." "No," said the other, "but he had brains 
enough to be a Scotchman." 

Much in the same way, an Aberdonian was 
triumphantly recalling all the distinguished person- 
ages that had sprung up in Aberdeen. " In fact," 
he said, "tak' Aberdeen and ten mile roun' aboot it, 
and then far are ye ? " 

The last group of anecdotes which I shall bring 
forward illustrates the kindliness of Scotch humour. 
If a Scotchman has any characteristic stronger than 
another, it is kindUness. "A kindly Scot" is a 
common phrase. He is not what is called demon- 
strative, yet he manages to indicate his feelings 
in a very telling way. Under his shaggy brows 
there beams a gentle light. Beneath his rough 
exterior there beats a warm heart. His very lan- 
guage, rugged and harsh though it is, becomes soft 
and musical, and runs into tender diminutives. It 
abounds in such phrases as, "My ain bit housie," 
" my wee bit mannie," " my ain kind dearie." 

The Scotch humourists have a most sympathetic 
way of talking about the dead. 

A lady had recently lost her husband. One day 
she went with some relatives to visit his grave. 
" Ay, ay ! " she said, looking at the corner of the 
cemetery where he lay, "there they are! There's 
Professor This, and there's his wife ; and here's Dr 
That, and here's my Jeames — jist the auld whist 
pairty ! " 
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The gravedigger of a country parish made up his 
mind to propose to the minister's servant-girl, and 
he proceeded to do it in the most business-hke way. 
He asked her to take a walk with him, and she con- 
sented. Leading her into the scene of his labours, 
he walked by her side in silence until he reached 
a particular spot in the burying - ground. Then 
becoming very much affected, he said, " Look there, 
Jeanie — that's whaur a' my folk lie; and that's whaur 
I'll lie mysel' — if I'm spared. Wad you like to lie 
there, Jeanie ? " She said that she would have no 
objection; and so the matter was settled. 

The Scotch people in their kindly humour do not 
overlook the lower animals. 

When coal-gas came into general use for lighting 
houses and streets, an old woman was told that no 
more oil would be used. " Nae mair ile used ! " she 
exclaimed ; " then what's to become o' the puir 
whales ? " 

A Scotchman had been for several days in Paris. 
As he did not know a single word of French, he 
felt lonely and miserable. One morning he heard 
a cock crow. " Ah ! " he said, " blessins on the 
bonny bird, there's the Scotch langidge at last ! " 

Like Burns, too, they could not forget the Evil 
One in their all-embracing sympathy. 

An old lady was corrected by her daughter for 
pronouncing the devil's name according to the 
Scotch fashion. " Weel, my dear," she said in her 
defence, " devil may be mair correc' : eh ! but do 
you no* think deiV^ mair freendly like ? " 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 



" A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 
The language plain, the incidents well-linked. 
Tell not as new what everybody knows. 
And, new or old, still hasten to a close." 

— COWPER. 



HOW I WAS LED TO GIVE LECTURES— EXPECTED TO DO THE WORK 
CiiATZS— IN CITIES NOT MUCH DEMAND FOR LECTURES— HUMOUR 
GOT FROM SONGS AND COMEDIES ; INFORMATION FROM MAGA- 
ZINES, AND CHIEFLY FROM THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS— THE READER'^ 
TASTE PAMPERED — HIS MENTAL REPAST MADE NOT FROM SOLID 
ROAST AND BOILED BUT FROM MADE-UP DISHES— DIFFERENT IN 
SMALL TOWNS — A LECTURE A LITTLE EXCITEMENT— THE LECTURE- 
ROOM A PLACE FOR ASSIGNATIONS — EVEN THERE LECTURES RE- 
QUIRED TO BE RELIEVED : BY MAGIC-LANTERNS ; BY MUSIC ; BY 
BUFFOONERIES — A DISAGREEABLE INCIDENT — ^THE VARIOUS STEPS 
IN THE PROCESS OF GETTING UP A POPULAR LECTURE — EXPERI- 
ENCES AS A LECTURER: I. CHAIRMAN — PROFESSOR BLACKIE ; 
REV. A. WEBSTER; AN ENGLISH MAYOR— 2. AUDIENCES— A SYM- 
PATHETIC audience; ST ANDREWS LITERARY SOCIETY; AN UN- 
SYMPATHETIC AUDIENCE — 3. ENTERTAINERS OF LECTURERS— STORY 
OF MR SPURGEON AND OF AN ADMIRER OF SHAKESPEARE; MR 
SHEPHERD OF ROSSEND CASTLE A MffiCENAS TO LECTURERS. 



AT an early period of my career in Edinburgh, 
I was led into popular lecturing by young 
men who had been students of mine in the Watt 
Institution. They asked me if I would have any 
objection to deliver such-and-such a lecture, and 
I consented, more to oblige them than to benefit 
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myself. Our transactions, I must say, were very 
pleasant. There was, at least, nothing mercenary 
about them. Not only did they never offer me any 
remuneration, but they never even seemed to think 
of it. They probably took it for granted that lectur- 
ing, like virtue, is its own reward. One gentleman, 
in engaging me to lecture year after year, hinted very 
broadly that he was doing me the highest honour. 
" We," he said, in the tone of Royalty itself, " are in 
the habit of changing our lecturers every year ; but 
there is one man whom we can't want, and that is 
yourself." After he had said this, he put on the self- 
satisfied look of one who had just paid a large fee in 
advance. It was indeed a large slice of butter ; but 
there was no bread along with it, and I had to seek 
my bread elsewhere. 

The demand for these gYotis lectures soon became 
so great that I was obliged to change my terms. I 
fixed the price of a lecture at five guineas ; and, as 
may easily be imagined, the demand became so 
moderate that I was able to cope with it. 

I very soon found that, in the cities and large 
towns, the desire for popular lectures was very much 
on the wane. People who wanted light entertain- 
ment preferred to get it at the music halls and the 
theatres. People who desired more intellectual 
entertainment were satisfied with what they found 
in magazines and other periodicals. Some were quite 
content with the daily papers, the penny one in the 
morning and the halfpenny one at night. The 
melancholy truth is, that the man of the present 
day, as far as regards his mental food, has become 
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thoroughly pampered. The sohd books, sermons, 
and lectures which his forefathers loved are to him 
intolerable. I have heard young readers declare that 
they could never get through a novel of Scott's — he 
was too slow ; and one self-complacent witling re- 
marked that really Shakespeare was not up to date. 
As the author in Goethe's ' Faust ' says — 

" Who, as a rule, a treatise now would care 
To read, of even moderate sense ? 
As for the rising generation, ne'er 

Has youth displayed such arrogant pretence." 

Using a metaphor, we may say that our mental fare 
no longer consists of substantial roast and boiled, 
served up in the old style ; but we dine a la Russe 
on a variety of made-up dishes. 

In the smaller towns and villages, however, there 
is still a demand for lecturing. They have not so 
great a supply of cheap literature and places of 
amusement, to relieve the tedium of a long winter 
evening. A course of popular lectures, therefore, is 
very acceptable. No doubt, the motives which lead 
some people to attend them are not the very highest. 
For example, they are used as an occasion, — by 
Tommy and Bobby, for getting together to have 
larks and gigglings and kickings of heels ; by Ted 
and Juliet, for meeting to have a quiet and respect- 
able flirtation ; by Mrs Brown, for forgathering with 
Mrs Jones to enjoy a little bit of gossip regarding 
Mrs Robinson. Yet there are still many who attend 
from a real love of knowledge and intellectual ex- 
citement. 
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But even in small towns, lectures are now seldom 
left to depend on their own native attractions. 
Sometimes they are relieved by magic-lantern views 
and other illustrations. Sometimes they are cut into 
slices and interspersed with music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and are thus formed into what may be 
called mental sandwiches. I shall never forget an 
experience that I once had. I was invited to lecture 
at a village near Edinburgh. The subject was 
" Charles Dickens " ; and as I had frequently given 
the lecture before, I felt confident of being able to 
interest the audience. But the local committee 
evidently thought differently. They had over-esti- 
mated the solidity of my poor lecture; and they 
had accordingly provided that the entertainment 
should begin with a concert, so that the spirits of 
the audience might be raised, made buoyant, and 
able to bear the heavy prelection which was to 
follow. The most of the singers made little im- 
pression upon me, but there were two that I re- 
member distinctly. The one was a young man in 
evening dress, carrying a large doll which was sup- 
posed to be an infant ; and he sang a song with the 
refrain— 

" Oh ! it's nice to be a father, 
A father, a father, a father ; 
Oh ! it's nice to be a father 
Of a little baby boy." 

The words of his song, I need scarcely say, were 
utterly fatuous ; but his holding up the doll and his 
pretending to nurse it, were evidently thought to be 
excruciatingly funny. The other singer was got up 
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as a negro — that is to say, he had blackened his 
hands and face, held a banjo, and was attired in an 
evening suit, which is apparently thought to be the 
everyday dress of a swarthy labourer in an American 
plantation. His playing on the instrument and his 
singing produced little effect; but what of that? 
He had only to hold up his black face and to grin, 
and the hall was in ecstasies. When at length it 
came to my turn to give the fag-end of my lecture, 
the only part for which there was time, I felt that I 
was utterly out of place. I was painfully conscious 
of the fact, that the audience was not in the mood to 
listen to any serious remarks, and that it would 
consider me a bore ; and I was half inclined to 
apologise for being there at all. How I got through 
with my remarks I cannot say. But I remember 
that I made a silent resolve never to allow myself 
again to be placed in such a dilemma. 

In preparing a popular lecture, I strove to make 
it so clear and so exciting that it would not require 
any extraneous aids to make it agreeable to a miscel- 
laneous audience. The method which I employed 
to attain that end was as follows : — 

1. To choose a subject that might be made inter- 
esting to all kinds of hearers. 

2. To study it thoroughly with the aid of all the 
best authorities. 

3. To keep the subject constantly before my mind 
during my leisure moments, and to jot down any 
thoughts or illustrations that might suggest them- 
selves. 

4. To select carefully the details that were essential 
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and striking, leaving out those that were non-essential 
and commonplace. 

5. To arrange these details in such a natural way, 
that the minds of the audience would pass easily 
from one to another. 

6. While writing the lecture to imagine myself 
before a miscellaneous audience, and to speak each 
sentence before I put it down. 

7. After the lecture was written, to rehearse it 
carefully and often, day after day. 

8. To throw my whole heart into these rehearsals, 
so as to make them not an irksome task but a 
pleasant exercise. 

9. Above all, to take care that the lecture should 
not be too long, and that every word should be dis- 
tinctly heard by every one in the audience. 

It is but justice to myself to state, that my lectures, 
constructed in this way, never failed to attain the 
end they had in view ; and for many years there was 
a considerable demand for my services. I have been 
invited, not once but several times, to Burntisland, 
Kinghorn, Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, Stirling, Falkirk, 
Busby, Glasgow, Corstorphine, and rortobello. I 
have also lectured at St Andrews, Falkland, Helens- 
burgh, Gourock, Greenock, Ayr, Dumfries, Mussel- 
burgh, Galashiels, Melrose, Kelso, Langholm, at the 
Edinburgh Literary Institute and the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. Once I crossed the 
Border, and delivered a lecture on Scottish Humour 
at South Shields. 

There are two important requisites for the success 
of a lecture — a good chairman and a good audience. 
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If the lecturer is at a distance from home, and 
cannot return on the night of the lecture, there is 
another important essential— namely, a hospitable 
entertainer. 

A judicious chairman enhances the success of a 
lecture. His business is to put the speaker and his 
hearers on the best of terms with each other, to 
make them feel thoroughly at home, and in general 
to make the proceedings "go" smoothly and suc- 
cessfully. The mistake he is apt to make is, to 
forget that he is there to superintend rather than to 
speak. One of the most sensible chairmen I have 
ever known is Professor Blackie. Many years ago 
he was presiding at a meeting called together to 
hear a lecture by Gerald Massey, the poet. He 
began the proceedings by saying in his sharp and 
clear manner: "Ladies and gentlemen, I am here 
not to make a speech but to introduce Mr Massey, 
So all I have got to say is, ' Here's the man ; listen 
to him.' " The Reverend Alexander Webster of St 
David's, Edinburgh, also makes a most effective 
chairman, and always succeeds in putting the 
audience into good-humour by some quaint and 
happy observation. On one occasion, when intro- 
ducing Mr David Macrae of Dundee, he concluded 
his remarks by saying: " But I must remember that 
you have come to hear, not me, but the great 
lecturer, Mr Macrae. So I shall now blow out the 
candle and let the sun rise." Equally well-meaning, 
but not so successful, was the Mayor of a small 
English town, who was introducing to an audience 
Mr J. B. Gough, the famous temperance orator. 
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** Temperance," said the worthy magistrate, " is 
thought to be a dry subject ; but to-night we 'ope 
to 'ave the miracle of Samson repeated, and to be 
refreshed with water from the jawbone of a hass." 

My own experience of chairmen has generally 
been very pleasant. Occasionally, however, I have 
had one who has come primed with two speeches — 
the first to be fired off at the beginning, anticipating 
what the lecturer was about to say, and the second 
to be fired off at the end, supplementing what the 
lecturer had said. Many of the audience took the 
opportunity of expressing to me their disapproval 
of what they called "the bad taste of the chair- 
man." But I forgave him. He was generally a 
young minister who had come recently to the place, 
and was anxious to let the inhabitants see how 
well he could speak. 

What is most essential, however, to the success 
of a lecture is a sympathetic audience. Such an 
audience understands the speaker, just as he under- 
stands them. They are at one with him. They 
are, as it were, an enlargement of his own being, 
and therefore thought and feeling circulate from 
him to them, and back again from them to him. 
Conscious in this way of being the mouthpiece, not 
only of himself but of a large body of people, he 
speaks with far greater authority, decision, and 
power. To put my hearers into this sympathetic 
condition was always my first endeavour, and I 
was so far successful. I seldom failed to catch 
their attention at the very first, and to hold it to 
the very end. And repeating the same lecture in 
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different parts of the country, I found that all the 
audiences were very much alike. They were affected 
in the same way by the same passages, and, conse- 
quently, I came to know the exact places where they 
would applaud, and used to pause at these places 
to give them the opportunity of expressing their 
feelings. The most appreciative audience I ever 
had was the St Andrews Students' Literary Society, 
who invited me to give them a lecture in March 
1876. The most undemonstrative audience was at 
a certain town in the south of Scotland. In vain I 
abandoned myself to the subject ; in vain I stopped 
at the end of those passages that were wont to " bring 
down the house." There was scarcely a response, 
I began to be alarmed. Was the cause of the 
failure in myself or in my hearers? I carefully 
scanned the rows in front of me, and I discovered, 
to my satisfaction so far, that they consisted chiefly 
of ladies, who are not prone to express their feel- 
ings by clapping their hands. But this was not 
the whole explanation. I learned afterwards from 
other public entertainers, and amongst others from 
the late Mr Brandram, the Shakespearian reader, 
that the audiences of this particular town were no- 
torious for their coldness, and that they evidently con- 
sidered it vulgar to express their feelings in public. 

Every lecturer has to lay his account with suffer- 
ing from interruptions. One great annoyance is 
the habit that some people (who ought to know 
better) have, of going away before the lecture is 
done. This used to be very much practised in 
Edinburgh even by intelligent and apparently well- 
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bred people. A very excitable lecturer was in the 
middle of what he considered an eloquent peroration, 
when he saw an old gentleman, who sat in one of 
the front seats, coolly rise and proceed to put on his 
greatcoat. He made a dead stop, and assumed a 
look of mingled astonishment and indignation ; but 
the old gentleman, not at all disconcerted, went on 
preparing for departure. Then in a cold and cutting 
tone he said, " Won't you sit down, sir ? there's only 
a little more." But the old gentleman, with a bow 
and a deprecatory wave of the hand, like one refus- 
ing a second helping at table, replied, "No more, I 
thank you ; I've had quite enough — good night ! " 
and walked out amid a tempest of laughter. 

I was seldom or never subjected to this kind of 
annoyance; but I was sometimes disconcerted by 
foolish young people, who had come, not to listen 
but to talk. My way of silencing these pests was 
to stop, look long and severely at them, and thus 
make them the object of the attention and indig- 
nation of the whole audience. On one occasion, 
this method was successful beyond all expectation. 
I was just about to begin the opening lecture of the 
session at the Watt Institution, when I noticed two 
young men seated about the middle of the hall, who 
had evidently come for fun and mischief. I knew 
who they were. They belonged to the genus of 
"gawks," as Carlyle calls them, who are sent by 
doting parents to the university, and who, instead 
of being formed into scholars, are developed into 
fools, and sometimes into blackguards. They had 
been having fun at the expense of the Professors 
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during the day, and they had come to have a little 
more at my expense. Accordingly, no sooner had 
I begun, than at every available pause they broke 
forth into ironical cheers. I allowed them to do this 
twice or thrice, so that the audience might become 
thoroughly sensible of the nuisance. Then, after 
one of these asinine outbursts, I suddenly stopped, 
fixed my eyes upon them, and continued looking 
at them with intense astonishment. They immed- 
iately found themselves surrounded by a sea of in- 
dignant and even vindictive faces. They looked 
down, cowed and abashed. Then they looked up, 
as if imploring me to go on with the lecture ; but 
I still continued gorgonising them with my stare. 
At last, feeling the dreadful silence and the fiery 
atmosphere around them to be intolerable, they 
sprang up and made for the door, very much to 
my relief, and to the great amusement of the 
students. 

This patent plan of mine, however, once turned 
out an egregious failure. I tried it upon a pair 
of lovers who were ogling and whispering in a back 
seat. But, heaven save the mark! what did they 
care for my stony looks or the fiery glances of the 
audience ? They saw neither the audience nor me. 
They saw only each other. So they remained wrapt 
up in their infatuated and blissful mood, and I had 
to proceed with the best face I could put on. 

** Love was still the lord of all." 

If the lecturer cannot return to his own house 
at night, he is generally received into the house of 
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some good Samaritan ; and some of the prominent 
people of the place are often invited to meet him 
at supper. Tired and hungry after his labours, and 
bent upon enjoying his rest and his supper, he wishes 
to dismiss from his mind his late prelections ; and, 
as a rule, the company understand this, and start 
some other topic. Sometimes, however, there are 
people who, deeming that they are paying him. a 
compliment, continue to talk of the subject of the 
lecture; and they meet with little encouragement. 
Two instances may be given. 

The late Mr Spurgeon had been delivering a lec- 
ture in a certain English town on some subject 
connected with Jewish history. A company of gobd 
people interested in this subject were invited to meet 
him at supper, and they naturally looked forward 
to an edifying conversation. The great man, how- 
ever, was singularly taciturn, and devoted all his 
attention to his repast. At length a pious lady, 
thinking that it was time to improve the occasion, 
said, " Mr Spurgeon, what do you think of the Jews 
of the present day?" "The Jews, ma'am," he re- 
plied ; " why, they're a greasy lot ! " For some 
moments the lady collapsed, but bravely pulling 
herself together, she returned to the attack. " But, 
Mr Spurgeon, when do you think that their restora- 
tion to their own land will take place ? " " Well," 
said he, " not so long as there are oranges and old 
clothes to be sold in London ! " 

My friend Dr Graham had been lecturing on 
Shakespeare in a well-known county town in Scot- 
land. At supper, after the lecture, some of the 
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guests showed an inclination to continue to discuss 
the great dramatist. But the doctor was not to be 
drawn, and he continued to sip his toddy in his 
own quiet way, interjecting only "Yes" or "No." 
But there was one man there that was not to be 
repressed. He was rich, consequential, abundantly 
well-pleased with himself, and, above all, he was the 
big man of the place. So he roared out, "Losh 
man. Doctor ! he is a most extraordinary man that 
Shakespeare. Do you no' ken that that man has 
thochts that never cam into my head ! " 

As far as I myself am concerned, I have nothing 
but the most pleasant and grateful recollections of 
the gentlemen in different towns who received me 
into their homes after I had been lecturing. But 
there is one whom I must specially mention, as he 
is known throughout my native county as the most 
hospitable of entertainers — in fact, a very Maecenas 
of lecturers. I refer to Mr Shepherd of Rossend 
Castle, Burntisland. 

Mr Shepherd is a remarkable man — big in every 
way, in body, mind, and heart. While still in his 
youth he established the firm of Shepherd & Bev- 
e ridge, floorcloth manufacturers, Kirkcaldy, and 
very soon became the architect of his own fortune. 
But though his rise to affluence was sudden, he 
carried with him none of the deficiencies of the 
self-made man. He bore himself like one who 
found himself only in his own native sphere. The 
habits, manners, and intelligence of higher middle- 
class life sat on him easily like well-fitting garments. 
Wealth, which makes other men affected and dis- 
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tant, only made him more genuine and sympathetic. 
His house, carriages, yacht, and other possessions 
were used, not so much for his own gratification 
as for the entertainment of others. He had many 
luxuries, but the one he always valued most was 
the luxury of doing good. And what is most re- 
markable in Mr Shepherd is the general culture that 
he has managed to acquire. In the midst of his 
many business avocations at home, and his many 
business journeyings through Europe and America, 
he has found time to acquire languages, to write 
lectures and essays, to compose poetry, and to 
master the theological, political, and social ques- 
tions of the day. 

An appreciative man can never forget a night 
with Mr Shepherd. He finds himself in a fine old 
historic castle, where Queen Mary once lodged, and 
where the mad poet, Chastelar, committed that in- 
discretion for which he was beheaded. He is greeted 
in a quiet and kindly manner by Mrs Shepherd and 
her interesting and accomplished family. There 
is no fuss whatever; but he is made to feel that 
he is thoroughly welcome, and must consider him- 
self at home. The supper that follows is unpre- 
tentious but excellent; and after supper come the 
pleasant cigar and the still more pleasant chat with 
the host, who, with all the ardour of an enthusiast, is 
prepared to discuss any literary or speculative ques- 
tion that happens to crop up. Then the guest is 
shown to his bedchamber, the veritable room of the 
Queen of Scots, hung with portraits and pictures of 
the Stuart and Tudor periods ; and if he is at all ro- 
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mantle, he dreams all night of Darnley, Rizzio, and 
John Knox, and wakens in the morning to see Mary 
herself, from her place of honour above the mantel- 
piece, looking down upon him with that smile that 
has bewitched the men not only of her own but of 
every succeeding generation. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 



" Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on ; 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild." 

—Milton. 

the dramatic faculty a natural gift— intended to be exer- 
cised—used in story-telling — an actor a creator— as a 
student of literature, interested in the drama— and in 
actors— saw w. h; murray— his appearance— death and 
burial— saw j. l. toole and henry irving in their novitiate 
—watched their after-career— how i became acquainted 
with them personally— edinburgh pen and pencil club — 

THEIR PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS— MR IRVING'S SHAKESPEARIAN 
REPRESENTATIONS — WORTHILY SECONDED BY MISS ELLEN TERRY- 
RESULT. 

ALL men and women, according to Shakespeare, 
are merely players. * We are all, more or less, 
actors. Why, we cannot tell a story without to a 
certain extent acting it ; and the better story-tellers 
we are, the more we employ gestures and changes of 
the voice. The only difference between us and the 
professional actor is, that he carries out this practice 
to its fullest extent. He adds appropriate clothes, 
scenery, and a most thorough realisation of the 
person and his words and actions. Laying aside 
his own individuality, he invests himself with the 
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garments, manners, tones, surroundings — nay, in 
some cases with the very soul — of another personage- 
It is like an act of creation ; and the great actor, 
like the great dramatist and the great artist, may 
be called a creator. There has always been to me, 
therefore, a sort of romance about theatres, plays, 
and players. 

I was brought up at a distance from the scenes of 
the drama; and I was led to believe that theatres 
were the synagogues of Satan, and that actors were 
scarcely respectable. Whenever, under the influ- 
ence of youthful spirits, I began to mimic somebody 
(as I was fond of doing), my mother would tell me 
to stop, as I was going on "like a play-actor," mean- 
ing by this expression that I was doing something 
improper. But like most boys I was wilful, and in- 
sisted upon forming my own opinions ; and I was not 
at all influenced by this prejudice about the theatre. 
By this time I had been reading Shakespeare and 
the British Poets, and knew that the greatest and 
best of these not only approved of theatres, but 
wrote plays for them. 

The first actor that ever I saw was walking on 
St Andrews Links in December i8gi. The friend 
who was with me told me that this man was W. H. 
Murray, the late famous manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, that he was a distinguished comedian, and 
that he was the most versatile actor of his time, who 
could not only play a first-rate part, but could take 
up, as he often did, a second or third rate part and 
give it the strongest individuality and interest. You 
may be sure I looked well at him. He was little, 
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stoutish, and had good features, but was clouded all 
over with melancholy. I could scarcely imagine that 
this was the man who had electrified the people of 
Edinburgh for so many years with the drolleries of 
Paul Pry, and the oily, rollicking pleasantry of Falstaff. 
But I was told that he was always hypochondriacal, 
and had only been kept up, by being compelled to 
lay aside his own sad individuality, and to put on the 
joviality of a dramatic character. And here he was, 
removed for ever from a congenial employment, and 
from the plaudits of thousands of admirers, and 
settled in a small, gossipy, unsympathetic commun- 
ity, with little else to do than wander about in a 
purposeless manner. How I pitied him ! Four or 
five months afterwards he died; and I witnessed 
his funeral, and saw him laid in a corner of the 
old cathedral burying-ground, within hearing of the 
perpetual surge of the North Sea. A granite monu- 
ment marks the spot ; and on it you may see how 
the snobbery peculiar to a small community had 
influenced his family. His claim to remembrance 
is founded, not on the fact that he was a great actor, 
but on the fact that he was the great-grandson of 
Sir John Murray of Broughton. And who was this 
Sir John Murray, whose lustre extends thus to the 
third generation of his descendants ? He was the 
Secretary of Charles Edward during the luckless 
campaign of the '45, and saved his own miserable 
life by betraying his fellow-insurgents. 

After I went to Edinburgh there were two actors 
in the stock company who especially awakened my 
interest. One was Mr J. L. Toole, who was prin- 
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cipal low-comedian at the Theatre Royal. At that 
time he was youthful, slim, active, enthusiastic, 
hard-working, and always full of the resources of 
his profession. In addition to his other accom- 
plishments, he could whistle, sing, and imitate the 
most prominent actors. He played many parts, 
some of them great, some of them little; but he 
always succeeded in making even the most insig- 
nificant part stand out and attract notice. For ex- 
ample, when he personated Lord Sands in " Henry 
Vin.," he found very little humour in the speeches 
of that rather insipid individual ; but he contrived to 
excite the laughter of the audience by a wicked 
chuckle which he brought in at the end of each 
remark. His comic singing was very popular; and 
it was no uncommon occurrence for the business of 
the stage in some serious play to be stopped, while 
the gallery with long-continued uproar insisted that 
Toole should sing a song. His most striking char- 
acter in those days was the Artful Dodger in the 
play of " Oliver Twist." What a surprise it was to 
a stranger when this grotesque figure appeared on the 
stage : a rollicking tatterdemalion, with the clothes, 
vices, and worldly knowledge of a man, added to the 
animal spirits, trickiness, and impudence of a boy — 
sharp of eye, glib of tongue, light of hand, talking 
when necessary thieves' slang, but preferring to ex- 
press his feehngs by a tap on his nose, a shrill 
whistle, or, what was most remarkable of all, an 
ironical laugh, long, full of exquisite enjoyment, and 
seeming to be drawn from every part of his body. 
It was Dickens's character developed in Dickens's 
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own manner, and with a humorous whimsicality 
which Dickens himself might have envied. Toole's 
fame soon extended beyond Edinburgh, and in 1856 
he was engaged by Charles Dillon, who had just 
leased the Lyceum in London, to be the principal 
comedian in his company. 

In February 1857, ^ f*sw months after Mr Toole 
had left Edinburgh, Mr Irving joined the company. 
He was a mere stripling, timid and modest; but 
no one could look at him without feeling that behind 
his finely chiselled, sensitive features there was a 
soul of no ordinary capacity. He played many parts 
of all sorts in tragedy, comedy, farce, burlesque, and 
pantomime, but into the most insignificant part he 
threw his whole soul ; and he had the faculty even 
then of grasping a character and making the most 
of it. I may instance Monks in " Oliver Twist," a 
small part which he used to act. There was little 
to say and less to do, but by means of dress and 
demeanour he contrived to make him stand out in 
the play. In he came, a tall, cloaked, sombre figure, 
looking (what he really was) the master demon who 
controlled Fagin and 4iis crew in their attempts to 
ruin the poor innocent Oliver. Some objected to 
the young actor's want of the conventional manner 
and utterance ; and one night when he was playing 
a part usually played by one of the most popular 
members of the company, he was hissed by the 
gallery. Next morning, however, the 'Daily Ex- 
press ' was bold enough to censure the " gods," and 
to tell them that they were hissing one of the most 
promising performers on the stage. 
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It was characteristic, too, of Mr Irving, that he 
delighted in the beautiful scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. He might have been 
seen walking slowly along and studying his parts 
on the Calton Hill or Corstorphine Hill, or in the 
Queen's Park, or in the quiet paths round Craig- 
millar Castle. I have been told that, confident of 
his future success, he even was studying Hamlet. 

Mr Irving, like Mr Toole, soon left Edinburgh; 
but I never lost sight of these two actors. They 
each had a sort of animal magnetism about them 
which drew me towards them when they were within 
reach ; and I always came away delighted and re- 
freshed by their performance. 

The time came when I was able to make some 
small return for the enjoyment and the profit which 
I had received from these two great performers. 
There is a well-known society in Edinburgh called 
the Pen and Pencil Club. It consists of one 
hundred ordinary members, and a smaller number 
of country and honorary members, all of whom must 
either be musicians, authors, actors, or artists, or 
at least specially interested in Literature and the 
Fine Arts. They meet in the Waterloo Hotel, in 
an easy Bohemian way, and dine together at a 
moderate charge, but with the greatest satisfaction 
and comfort. After dinner, the long tables are 
broken up into many smaller ones, the company 
resolves itself into little groups, friends club to- 
gether, the fragrant weed is lit and the hum of 
conversation begins, and at intervals the enjoyment 
is varied by the chairman calling for a story, or 
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a recitation, or a song, or a concerted piece of 
music for piano, violin, and 'cello. In January they 
have a Scottish night, when national viands and 
national music iill every soul with delight and 
patriotism. All the meetings of this club give an 
entertainment of the highest order, for among the 
members are some of the best musicians and 
raconteurs in Edinburgh, Now, it chanced that 
I had been one of the original committee, and 
(what was more important) the first chairman of 
the club ; and having thus a good deal of influ- 
ence, I proposed, on different occasions when Mr 
Irving and Mr Toole visited Edinburgh, that we 
should have a special meeting, and invite them and 
the chief members of their companies as guests. 
This proposal was always received with approbation, 
and was carried out most enthusiastically. I was 
chairman at the first and second banquets which 
we gave to Mr Irving, and at the third banquet 
which we gave to Mr Toole. I was brought into 
close contact with them both, and had a long 
talk about the Edinburgh stage and the drama 
generally. In this way a friendship was formed; 
and when I or any of my family went to London, 
we had the honour and pleasure of dining with 
Mr Toole in his own house at Maida Vale, and 
of supping with Mr Irving in the famous Beef- 
steak Club-room attached to his theatre. I also 
on several occasions enjoyed the privilege 
entertained by them both at the Garrick C 
It was gratifying to sit at table with 
so distinguished in their respective i 
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comedy and tragedy, so similar in many respects 
and so different in others. But it was even more 
gratifying to have a confirmation of the opinion 
which I had long held, that public success is in 
a great measure due to private worth. Of course, 
in the present age of paradox, some will dispute 
this opinion, and will bring forward instances of 
men who were eminent in public but reprobates 
in private. To this objection I need only reply, 
that these men were great in spite of their vices, 
and would have been greater still had their vices 
been virtues. At all events, I found both in Mr 
Irving and Mr Toole a broad and delicate sympathy, 
an active spirit of benevolence and generosity, a 
keen appreciation of everything good and beautiful, 
and a complete and unflagging devotion to their 
profession in all its details, all of which characteris- 
tics must contribute largely to their success on the 
stage. 

Mr Toole, unlike Liston and W. H. Murray, 
carries his humour into private life. The feeling 
is so strong within him that he cannot help being 
a humourist. Geniality seems to radiate from 
him. He delights in telling ludicrous incidents, 
and in describing and imitating droll persons 
whom he has known. He is also fond, as every- 
body knows, of playing practical jokes. Some may 
think such joking unworthy of a man of his standing; 
but I always think of him as a student of human 
nature, who must make experiments on his subject. 
As a proof of this, I may relate a circumstance 
that happened when I was in his company. One 
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afternoon, some years ago, I was driving with him 
in a cab from Edinburgh to Newhaven. Just 
before we reached our destination he said to me, 
"I'm going to pay the cabman in coppers. I 
want to study his face of astonishment. You 
study it too." Accordingly, when we alighted, he 
proceeded in a most business-like manner to dole 
out the pennies into the man's hand; and the 
man's stolid countenance, clouded at first with 
surprise and alarm, then permeated with ever- 
increasing gleams of intelligence, and at last 
breaking forth into a broad grin of satisfaction, 
was a subject well worth the study of any one 
interested in human nature. 

Yet underneath all this apparent lightness of 
character there lies a genuine human sympathy. 
He looks with a kindly feeling on all mankind, 
appreciates what is good in his professional brethren, 
and is utterly free from that jealousy which is said 
to prevail among actors. He is ever ready to help 
the needy, and is in fact a most excellent specimen 
of a practical Christian, who makes it his business 
and pleasure to say kind words and to do kind deeds. 
And the result is, that there is no one whose name 
is mentioned with more affection than Mr J. L. 
Toole. 

In private life Mr Irving is just as remarkable 
as he is on the stage. His unexampled and sudden 
rise to fame, and the showers of eulogy that have 
fallen upon him, have not affected his sterling char- 
acter. He is as simple, modest, and affable as in 
his Edinburgh days, when his services were valued 
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at 25s. a-week. As a host he is simply perfect. 
He puts his guests completely at their ease, and 
makes them feel that their presence gives him 
pleasure. Nothing is spared for their comfort, and 
everything is done in a princely style. After supper, 
with a cigar in his mouth and his arm over the 
back of his chair, he delights in having a sociable 
chat. He himself tells stories in an unpretentious 
but inimitable way, and discusses the principles 
of his art with clearness, subtlety, and often with 
great eloquence. But he is also (what a good 
talker seldom is) a good listener, and shows great 
interest in every subject that is started. And all 
the while his countenance wears that expression 
and smile which he assumes in the *' Vicar of Wake- 
field," and which makes that good old parson so 
charming and saintly. 

To myself, a constant student of Shakespeare, 
Mr Irving has been of the greatest service. I go 
to the theatre, not to hear an actor play a Shake- 
spearian part in the conventional style, reciting 
the soliloquies and speeches according to the 
method of the Kemble school, and making striking 
points after the manner of Kean or Macready. 
But I go to see the great conceptions of the 
dramatist embodied fully, truthfully, and vividly. 
This is exactly what Mr Irving succeeds in doing. 
Ignoring for the most part the traditions of the 
stage, and asserting his right to think for himself, 
he abandons himself to the study of every character 
he takes up, becomes completely absorbed into it, 
enters into all its phases even the minutest, and 
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holding them all with a firm mental grasp, embodies 
them with a subtlety, an intensity, and a picturesque- 
ness all his own. During the whole time that he 
is on the stage we can see that the nature of the 
great personage he is playing takes complete posses- 
sion of him. As an instance let me refer to his 
superb representation of Cardinal Wolsey. When 
he is silent, he never for an instant loses his 
keen interest in the action which is going on, and 
on which his own fate depends; and the action 
never for an instant ceases to affect him visibly. 
We see his various emotions and sentiments — 
pride, hatred, contempt, cunning, fear, exultation 
— follow each other across his countenance. His 
face, in fact, becomes a mirror in which the whole 
movements of the play can be seen reflected. 

Nor does Mr Irving confine his artistic study 
to his own part.^ He imbues every member of 
his company with his own ideas, spirit, and 
thoroughness. Even those who have nothing to 
say, but who group themselves picturesquely on 
the stage, all contribute by their looks and gestures 
to the general effect. His chief coadjutor, of course, 
is Miss Terry, the most successful exponent of 
Shakespearian women at present on the stage. 
Her impersonations of Portia, Beatrice, Viola, 

^ A striking characteristic of Mr Irving is the magnetic influence 
with which he gathers round him the most capable men. His two 
managers have both been drawn from other professions. Mr Bram 
Stoker, M.A., was a literary man of great promise. Mr H. J. Love- 
day was a first-class violinist, whom I can remember, a mere stripling, 
in the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, taking the place of Dr A. C. Mac- 
kenzie's father as leader of the orchestra. 
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Ophelia, Desdemona, and Cordelia, are as near 
perfection as they could be ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the great dramatist, while depicting 
these rare and radiant beings, must have had 
before "his mind's eye" just such a lady as Miss 
Ellen Terry. 

The result of witnessing, both in Edinburgh and 
in London, these almost perfect representations 
has been to me a new education. I have now 
clearer ideas than ever I had of Shakespeare's 
almost miraculous powers. What these are I 
have tried to express in the following sonnets : — 

On Avon's banks, in England's golden time. 
Great Mother Nature's darling son appeared. 
"This boy," she cried, "by my own mode sublime. 
And not by rules of pedants, shall be reared. 
The Universe shall be his College-hall, 
The sights of earth and sky his lesson-page; 
His noblest task, to read the souls of all, 
And catch the truth and beauty of the Age. 
In my bright presence shall he still expand. 
From mine own eyes draw fire, and force, and heart, 
And, watching close the working of my hand, 
Shall learn the secret of creative art. 

And so shall come to sound the world's great mind, 
And think and feel and speak for all mankind." 

And though he lived and died in obscure ways, 
A clouded sun of ha!f his splendour shorn. 
He left his soul behind, embalmed in plays 
As radiant and melodious as the morn. 
The language throbs with feeling ; many a line. 
Like magic spell, evokes scenes rich and rare ; 
Wise saws, like pearls, in every sentence shine. 
And images are strewn like stars in air ; 
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And as we read there rises to our view 
A moving world of figures, low and high, 
Distinctly featured, warm with Nature's hue. 
And instinct with a life that cannot die. 

Great Bard ! thy name, long as the ages roll, 
Will live enwoven in the human soul. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 



Then unto London I did me hie." 

— Lydgate. 



WENT TO LONDON AFTER THE FAILURE OF MY HEALTH— FOR SEVERAL 
MONTHS ILL AND INCAPACITATED — WHEN RECOVERING, ADVISED 
TO OCCUPY MY MIND WITH LONDON SIGHTS — ON THE TOP OF 
OMNIBUS AND CAR TRAVERSED THE TOWN IN EVERY DIRECTION — 
BEGAN TO REALISE ITS ABNORMAL SIZE— SAW ALSO HOW EACH OF 
ITS WELL-KNOWN DRAWBACKS WAS COUNTERBALANCED BY AN 
ADVANTAGE : 1. A SOLITUDE— BAD FOR MEN WITH NO CONSCIENCE 
— INSTANCES— BUT FAVOURABLE TO THE LEADING OF A SIMPLE 
UNCONVENTIONAL LIFE— NO MRS GRUNDY OR PAUL PRY— ALSO TO 
THE HUMOROUS DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER — INSTANCE — 2. THE 
FAVOURITE HUNTING-GROUND OF RASCALDOM— A LONDON CABMAN 
—HIS JUSTIFICATION OF SWINDLING — BUT, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
ITS CHIEF THOROUGHFARES CROWDED WITH MANY THOUSANDS OF 
INDUSTRIOUS AND WELL - TO - DO CITIZENS — A FOCUS OF THE 
HIGHEST CULTURE — THE LYCEUM ON A FIRST NIGHT— 3. A SCHOOL 
WHERE VICIOUS HABITS AND SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE ARE 
ACQUIRED BY SOME — INSTANCES — BUT WHERE ORDINARY MEN ARE 
SHARPENED LIKE SAM WELLER— AND WHERE EARNEST STUDENTS 
HAVE EVERY ADVANTAGE — ^THE BRITISH MUSEUM — ^4. THE RESORT 
OF THE UNEMPLOYED — BUT ALSO AN OPEN MART, WHERE ANY- 
THING REALLY EXCELLENT IS SURE TO FIND A PURCHASER— 5. 
THE RAPID DISAPPEARANCE OF MEMORABLE HOUSES — BUT THE 
NAMES OF LOCALITIES STILL LEFT, AND THESE ASSOCIATED WITH 
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LITERARY GENIUS — RECALL THE FORMS OF THE GREAT MEN OF 
THE PAST— 6. THE LONDON CLIMATE— FOGS — BUT THESE ONLY 
OCCASIONAL — FACILITIES FOR SEEING NATURE — PLANTED SQUARES 
AND OPEN SPACES— ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS — GETTING A 
COUNTRY WALK EVERY DAY— THE END. 



AFTER I had retired and settled down for a 
time at Bedford Park, Chiswick, I continued 
very ill, and was quite unable to take a lively inter- 
est in anything. When I began to recover, and the 
weather grew more genial, my medical man advised 
me to drive about as much as possible on the tops 
of cars and omnibuses, and to divert my mind with 
the sights of London. Accordingly, in the fashion 
recommended, I traversed the town in every direc- 
tion — from Chiswick on the West to Stratford-at- 
Bow on the East, from Westminster to Greenwich, 
and from Charing Cross to Highgate — and began 
to form new impressions of this extraordinary city. 
My first impression was regarding its immensity. 
You might ride for miles upon miles and see nothing 
but the same kind of street ever recurring — brick 
and mortar and crowds, brick and mortar and 
crowds ever}rwhere. It was like a waking night- 
mare. You were swallowed up in it, and could 
not get rid of it. I felt that I could not express my 
feelings of its size in ordinary words, but was obliged 
to employ metaphor, and not one metaphor only 
but several. I compared London to — A huge archi- 
pelago of brick-and-mortar islands, among which 
currents of human beings are for ever running ! 
A gigantic octopus, stretching out its arms in every 
direction, seizing towns and villages and assimila- 
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ting them! A million-headed monster recumbent, 
covering many a league with its carcass, and loading 
the air with its heavy breath ! An enormous social 
mill, whose myriad wheels cease not to rattle night 
or day, and through whose machinery are ever pass- 
ing crowds of human beings, some to be broken, 
others to be defaced, but many to be polished and 
made brilliant! 

In spite of the size of London, I soon saw that 
there is no place where a man of cultivated tastes 
can spend his time with greater profit and pleasure. 
Of course, the plague-spots of the city, the wretched 
and degraded populations of the slums, should not 
be ignored. These have of late years been steadily 
and deservedly kept before the public attention. 
But whilst we lament this misery, we should re- 
member as an offset the vast amount of honest 
industry, prosperity, and happiness that is to be 
found in the same city. Therefore, while com- 
pelled to see the dark side of London life, I always 
strove to look at the bright side also; and the 
general result was, that along with every drawback 
I found some great compensating advantage. 

I. The first uncomfortable thought that arises in 
a stranger's mind in London is that of loneliness. 
As I was walking leisurely along Cheapside one day, 
and watching with interest and wonder the streams 
of faces that flowed past me, each one full of its 
own purpose, and not deigning to cast a look on 
its neighbour, the thought occurred to me : Here 
is absolute solitude. In Edinburgh I would have 
met hundreds who would have recognised me. 
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Even in the smallest and remotest village, as a 
stranger I would have been gazed at and narrowly 
watched. But in the throng and bustle of London 
a man is absolutely alone. He is in as great a soli- 
tude as if he were in the depths of a primeval forest, 
and the faces around him take no more notice of 
him than the trees and bushes would do. It is 
the same in the street where he lives. His next- 
door neighbours do not know him — do not wish to 
know him. Therefore, in London a man can lead 
a life of perfect social freedom. 

There is no doubt that this freedom is an evil 
in the case of some people. Their propensity to- 
wards the good is not sufficiently developed, and 
they need the influence of public opinion to guide 
them. Public opinion is a sort of conscience to 
them — the only acting conscience that they have. 
Accordingly, in London we find some people who 
give a free licence to their selfish feelings. In the 
reports of the criminal courts we sometimes get 
revelations of men who have a dual existence. They 
lead a life of virtue at home and a life of vice in 
some remote corner of the city. Freedom is thus 
sometimes turned into Licence. 

But, on the other hand, this freedom is the cause 
of certain striking advantages. One of these is, 
that it gives a man the opportunity of leading a 
simple, unconventional life. He has no temptation 
to become a h3^ocrite or a wretched devotee of 
fashion. He is not compelled to do what the 
Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons do. There is no 
Paul Pry with spectacles on nose dodging about and 
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scrutinising every infringement of conventionality. 
There is no Mrs Grundy seated at afternoon tea 
with her cup companions around her, discussing^ 
this infringement and passing sentence upon it. 
Paul Pry and Mrs Grundy cannot exist here. The 
London fog would blind the one and choke the 
other. 

This freedom also gives scope for the development 
of those amusing characters which have always 
been a favourite subject with artists and authors. 
One of these is the famous London message-boy^ 
who has been so often drawn by * Punch ' and de- 
scribed by Dickens. I myself saw him one day in 
a Hampstead car. I recognised him at once by 
his self-complacent and reckless look, and the parcel 
under his arm. He came in with a bustle and a 
clatter, and squatted himself down in a corner- 
The other passengers were elderly people, staid and 
silent ; but, taking no notice of them, he immedi- 
ately began to solace himself with singing. Song 
followed song, varied occasionally with a whistling^ 
chorus and the patter of his dirty boots on the 
floor; and it was evident that he was going regu- 
larly through the programme of a music-hall. He 
was excruciatingly out of tune, and he often forgot 
the words and had to supply their place with in- 
articulate hummings; but the whole performance 
seemed to give him unqualified satisfaction. Then 
followed an interval during which, standing up 
and looking out of the window, he recognised a 
"pal," and shouted out to him some unintelligible 
chaff. Then sitting down, he resumed the enter-^ 
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tainment. But whether he had exhausted his 
repertory, or whether he chose to fancy that he 
had been encored, I do not know. At any rate, 
he began to repeat the performance. An old gentle- 
man, who had been fidgeting for some time, could 
contain himself no longer, and said, " Well, my boy, 
can't you give us a change ? " The boy, stopping 
the melody for an instant and regarding him with 
a calm look, said, " Ah ! you look as if you wanted 
change." 

2. One serious drawback to London is the shelter 
which it gives to all kinds of rascaldom. It has 
been called " a sink towards which the dregs of 
society gravitate — a jungle in which robbers, swin- 
dlers, black-legs, and cut-throats hide, and practise 
their black arts. It is also the hunting-ground of 
other villains, who, under the guise of lawful em- 
ployment, carry on their extortions. They are the 
Arabs and Ishmaelites of this wilderness of human- 
ity, lying in wait for travellers who are ignorant 
of the ways of the town and have money to spend. 
If you are a stranger in the streets of London, de- 
pend upon it that several pairs of keen eyes are 
fastened upon you watching for an opportunity. 
If you hail a cab, a dingy loafer takes up the cry, 
rushes forward, and pretends to conduct the cab to- 
wards you, officiously opens the door, shuts you in, 
and, touching his greasy hat, demands his fee. A 
tatterdemalion boy, also, with broom in hand, tugs 
his forelock, holds out his dirty paw, and expects 
to be paid for looking on and superintending, as 
it were, the whole operation. When you arrive 
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at your destination and ask the cabman what his 
charge is, he often demands the double of what is 
the fixed rate. He calculates upon your ignorance, 
or, if you are not ignorant, upon your aversion to 
an altercation. And when you have paid him, you 
may be thankful if another freebooter, who has been 
lying in wait, does not rush forward, clothes-brush 
in hand, and, after a great show of taking the dust 
oflf your garments, expect to be rewarded for making 
you respectable. 

It is generally unjust to condemn a whole class 
of men. But my experience has led me to the 
conclusion that a London cabman is often a 
swindler, with a considerable dash of the coward 
and bully. And, what is worst of all, he is some- 
times prepared with brazen effrontery to justify 
his most extortionate demands. On one occasion 
on which I was overcharged by a cabman, I re- 
solved to expostulate with him, and, if possible, 
make him ashamed of himself. He was the driver 
of a four-wheeler, — "a growler" as it is called. 
He was old and thoroughly seasoned, with shabby 
threadbare clothes, and red face, weather-beaten 
and gin-sodden. After paying him the sum he 
asked, I took out a list of fares and pointed to 
the one in question. " Look there," I said, " that's 
your fare. You have been swindling me. Are 
you not ashamed of yourself? " Without the 
slightest change in his bloated countenance, he 
stared at me for a minute, and then said: "I 
ain't ashamed. Wy should I be? Ain't I just 
tryin' to make as good a bargain as I can. They 
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hall does it. Look at that 'ere shopkeeper over 
the wy. 'E puts a price on a particler harticle in 
his winder. You goes in to buy it. Does he give 
you that 'ere harticle? No. 'E knows a trick 
worth two o' that. 'E gives yer a hinferior harticle 
at the same price. Look at the swell on the Ex- 
chynge ! Doesn't 'e try to get as much money out 
of 'is friend and neighbour as 'e can, and pr'aps 
ruins 'im ? and yet 'e is a gen'l'man, a Christian, 
and sometimes a Hem P. and makes the laws. 
And a poor cabby who vurks all hours of the 
night and day is not hallowed to do the syme in 
his small wy without bein' called a swindler. Well, 
then, I ham a swindler. Cos wy? I've got a 
number. I'm not Joe 'Arris. I'm number so-and- 
so. I'm marked like a conwic. The beaks expect 
me to be'ave like a conwic, and I'm not disap- 
pinting them." As he waited for a reply to this 
argument, which he evidently thought " a clincher," 
certain wise maxims occurred to me about "other 
people's bad deeds being no excuse for ours," 
"virtue being its own reward," "doing justice 
though the heavens should fall," &c. But looking 
on that flabby countenance and that inflamed eye, 
I saw that these maxims would produce no impres- 
sion there; and so I came away, leaving him in 
possession of the field. 

But while we are compelled to take into account 
the disreputable portion of the London population, 
let us not forget to consider, as a set-off", the many 
thousands of thrifty and well-to-do citizens that 
throng the great thoroughfares during the day. 
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You see them especially in the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Cheapside, and Comhill. There, during 
all the busy hours, they continue to pour along 
in living streams, flowing in different directions 
and often crossing each other, but never coming 
into collision; and on almost every countenance 
you can discern self-respect, intelligence, and pur- 
pose. What sight could be more pleasing and im- 
pressive? These are some of the men who move 
and control the intricate organisation of this mighty 
community, and maintain the supremacy of London 
as the commercial capital of the world. 

But the best place, perhaps, for seeing the 
brightest side of London life is the Lyceum Theatre 
on the first night of a great play. One of the oc- 
casions on which I had the privilege of witnessing 
that sight was the production of " Henry VIIL" 
Before the curtain rose I watched the elite of 
London as they came in and took their places. 
Some of them I could identify through having 
seen their photographs. The names of others 
I learnt from one of my neighbours, a well-known 
authoress, who pronounced them aloud to her 
husband. At length, when every available place 
was occupied, and the overture was done, and 
the large and beautiful theatre was filled with a 
living sea of eager faces, and the buzz of expectation 
was abroad in the air, the curtain rose and displayed 
the Tudor age with all its picturesque accessories ; 
and the great tragedy, in all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance that theatrical invention could con- 
jure up, began to be played. The whole spectacle 
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furnished a striking example of the superexcellence 
to be found in London. On the stage we witnessed 
the very perfection of scenery, dressing, grouping, 
and acting; and amongst the audience were to 
be seen the best representatives of Fashion, Law, 
Medicine, Politics, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 
It was the wealth, culture, and genius of the nation 
brought to a focus. 

London, in fact, is a stupendous magnet, drawing 
towards her whatever is rarest and best. The queen 
of the earth, she has her commissaries and caterers 
in every land, and levies her tributes from all parts 
of the globe. Not only is London the centre of 
luxury, but above all it is the gathering-ground of 
great men, — the den of political, artistic, and literary 
lions. Here we see those who are, to a great extent, 
moulding the tastes and opinions of the people, and 
controlling the destiny of the world. 

3. The bad effects of London life on the for- 
mation of the character of the young have often 
been mentioned. Beyond all doubt, the Metrop- 
olis is a bad school for some natures. I need 
not dwell on the fact that it contains many syna- 
gogues of Satan, where every kind of vice and moral 
abomination is fostered as in a hotbed. I would 
notice particularly a remarkable effect of London 
life — namely, the circumstance that while it expands 
the intellect of many, it contracts and confines those 
of others. The very immensity of the community 
in which they live satisfies their mind, and leads 
them to ignore the world beyond. They speak 
and act as if the great city was the world, and 
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there was nothing outside worthy of their earnest 
consideration. Consequently, they often display 
a ludicrous ignorance of the other parts of the 
island in which they live. For instance, there 
are intelligent journalists who frequently mistake 
the opinion of the Metropolitan clubs for the opin- 
ion of the nation, till they are rudely awakened 
by the results of the ballot. There are also many 
Londoners who still accept as a bit of fact, what 
Sydney Smith gave forth as a bit of banter — namely, 
the saying that "a Scotchman requires a surgical 
operation to get a joke into his head." And there 
are even some who believe that the Lowlanders 
wear kilts and talk Gaelic. "Well, Mac," said 
a Londoner to a friend of mine, " I suppose you 
sport the kilt when you go to Edinburgh?" "Of 
course," said Mac, with an ironical twinkle in his 
eye; "carry it in my bag — as soon as I cross the 
Border put it on in the train — otherwise would be 
mobbed." " Really now ! and do you talk Gaelic ? " 
"Of course — must do it — people wouldn't under- 
stand you." " Really ! how funny ! " 

But, on the other hand, let us look at the end- 
less advantages which London offers to all earnest 
students. Little more than a century ago, a poor 
author often did his work under the greatest diffi- 
culties. In Johnson's * Lives of the Poets ' we 
learn that Richard Savage, when he was writing 
his tragedy of" Sir Thomas Overbury," had no con- 
veniences for study whatever. He used to think 
out the speeches in the street, and then step into 
a shop, beg for a few moments the use of pen and 
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ink, and write down what he had composed, upon 
paper which he had picked up by accident. But 
now the poorest litterateur in London can have for 
his study the most spacious reading-room in the 
world — that of the British Museum, A reading- 
room ! I would rather call it a palace — the Palace 
of Learning herself, where she holds her state and 
welcomes the humblest of her votaries. And if 
he were a prince he could not be better served. 
He finds a comfortable seat, and a desk with every 
facility for writing. Attendants are at his command 
to bring him any books he wants. The most ab- 
solute silence is maintained, so that his thoughts 
may not be distracted. At mid-day he can retire 
to refresh himself, and come back to find his place 
reserved for him. When darkness begins to fall, 
the noble building is illumined by electricity. And 
thus, in the midst of light and comfort, he can 
carry on his studies till far on in the evening. 

Nor must we forget that those who have no claim 
to be called scholars also receive a sort of education 
in London. The ceaseless struggle for a livelihood 
in this immense jostle of men and women develops 
and sharpens the wits, and forces certain facts re- 
garding humanity upon the mind. The ordinary 
Londoner, therefore, is much smarter than a pro- 
vincial of the same grade in society — much readier 
with his eye, hand, and tongue. A fine instance of 
this method of training is Sam Weller, who must 
be regarded as an ideal Cockney. Talking of him, 
his father, that heavy incorporation of practical 
wisdom, says : " I took a great deal o' pains with 
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his edication, sir ; let him run in the streets when 
he was very young, and shift for hisself. It's the 
only way to make a boy sharp, sir." And what a 
treasure of a servant Sam became ! One could 
scarcely imagine a better. He is always bright, 
brisk, and jolly; at home everywhere; equal to 
every emergency; ready at a moment's notice to 
fight or chaff or look unconscious ; knowing when 
to come forward and converse with his master as 
a humble friend; knowing when to fall back and 
be nothing but an attendant ; a present help at 
all times, anticipating every want, and making life 
itself an ease and a pleasure. But the most strik- 
ing result of this kind of training, perhaps, is seen 
in the conduct of a London crowd, which has been 
to so many foreigners a subject of admiration. It 
is, as a rule, so willing to accommodate itself to 
circumstances, so patient under every change of 
weather, so ready to catch at anything that has a 
humorous complexion and to laugh over it. In 
Shakespeare's time it was 

" The blunt monster, with uncounted heads ; 
The still discordant, wavering multitude." 

But now, while it has increased immensely in size 
and in the number of its heads, it has become less 
discordant and wavering, and more tame and 
playful. 

4. One most clamant evil in the Metropolis is the 
crowd of the Unemployed. There has for many 
ages been magic in the very name " London." 
Written on the carrier's waggon, it thrilled Dick 
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Whittington. Printed on the railway carriages, 
it still fascinates many a young provincial. To as- 
pirants after fame and wealth it means a Land of 
Promise, an Eldorado; and this feeling has been 
fostered by the romantic tales regarding boys who 
arrived there ragged and barefoot, and who rose 
to be rich merchants, Lord Mayors, and even 
noblemen, and by the lives of such authors as 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Thomson, 
who went to the Metropolis penniless and unknown, 
and who rose to honour and to fame. But unfor- 
tunately this great market of the world attracts the 
incapable as well as the capable, till it is glutted; 
and then ensues a terrific scramble, in which the 
strong secure places, and the weak are jostled aside 
and cast helpless on the pitiless streets. Gigantic 
efforts, it is true, have been made to feed and house 
these leavings of society ; homes, hospitals, shelters, 
refuges, have been created at the expense of philan- 
thropists; and it is calculated that the revenue of 
these charitable institutions amounts to four mil- 
lions. These, however, can only relieve a small 
portion of the cases. You see swarms of poor waifs 
at the corners of every great thoroughfare, bearing 
the marks of the fearful social struggle, in the shape 
of soiled and tattered clothes, hollow cheeks, and 
greedy eyes. • Like ownerless dogs, they have been 
turned out to the street to pick up a living. Some, 
called " bone - grubbers," ransack the cinder-heaps 
for bones and crusts of bread ; others, named " mud- 
larks," wade into the river or explore the common 
sewers for any articles of value that might be ex- 

2 H 
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chaoged for food. Their lot is bearable in good 
weather, but in bad weather it is most deplorable. 

" Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these?" 

But, on the other hand, London is the best 
market for men of genius and enterprise. It is 
frequented by wealthy people of every variety of 
taste, who are ever on the outlook for anything rare 
and excellent, and are ready to give almost any 
price for it. Any person who has anything of 
sterling value, whether it be artistic or literary 
talent, or some peculiar article of commerce, will 
be sure to find appreciation. All that he requires 
is an opportunity to let it be known. If he has 
a highly cultivated voice or any other talent for 
delighting the million, he will find the streets of 
London practically paved with gold. 

5. Another cause for regret in the London of to- 
day is the recklessness with which memorable houses 
and other historical landmarks are swept away. 
There is at work in the city an almighty force 
called Commerce. Like a one-eyed and a one-idea'd 
giant, he moves on remorselessly, crashing his way 
over the hearths of happy homes and over the con- 
secrated graves of the dead, and blighting the fairest 
scenes with his murky breath. Nothing is sacred 
to him : and the houses hallowed by the abode of 
genius are fast disappearing to make room for bis 
ugly piles of warehouses. 
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Yet here, too, there is some redeeming circum- 
stance. After the march of Improvement has done 
its worst, much will still remain to make London 
a Land of Romance to the literary devotee. The 
names of the localities will still be left, and these 
are for ever associated with some of the greatest 
facts in the history of our literature. Most of the 
great English authors have been, in one way or 
another, connected with the Metropolis. Many 
have been natives ; others residents ; others merely 
visitors ; and nearly all have left some traces there. 
The places where they have lived are like the cher- 
ished mementoes of departed friends. They recall 
their forms, their pleasing characteristics, their noble 
deeds, and their golden words. When I look at 
them, I am *^ transported beyond this ignorant 
Present." The everyday, commonplace crowd fades 
away, and the notable figures of the Past rise be- 
fore me. For example, Fleet Street is to me an 
enchanted ground haunted by the shades of the 
departed. With my ** mind's eye " I can see them 
as I pass along : the quaint figure of Isaac Walton 
in angling attire turning in to Chancery Lane on his 
way to the river Lea ; Dr Johnson in shabby brown, 
arm in arm with Boswell in foppish array, lounging 
along on his favourite promenade ; Oliver Gold- 
smith in bloom -coloured coat emerging from the 
" Cheshire Cheese " ; and Charles Lamb, a slim 
figure in rusty black, hurrying along from his rooms 
in the Temple to his office at the India House. And 
there are many other places made glorious by the 
footprints of Genius. Leicester Square has been 
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hallowed by Hogarth, Newton, and Reynolds ; Pall 
Mall and Piccadilly by Rogers, Byron, Campbell, 
and Macaulay ; Soho by Dryden and Burke ; and 
Bloomsbury by Samuel Warren, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. The heights of Hampstead and High- 
gate are pleasant in themselves at all seasons of 
the year; but the memories of Shelley, Keats, and 
Coleridge seem to warm the air with the glow of 
a perpetual summer. Thus it happens that to me 
a walk through almost any part of London is a 
never-failing pleasure. There is scarcely a locality 
which does not suggest to me the presence of some 
of the departed sons of genius : — 

" Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro." 

Nor is this result merely sentimental. It has a 
bracing effect on the moral nature : — 

"Thus though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as those have lived and died." 

6. The last characteristic of London that I shall 
mention is its climate. In respect of this, it has 
one almost insufferable evil, its notorious fog. On 
perfectly calm frosty days in November and Decem- 
ber the mist comes stealthily up from the river, 
and the smoke of the myriads of household fires 
sinks down to meet it ; and the two combine to 
turn day into night, and the streets into so many 
badly ventilated chimneys. 
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But, after all, this evil, though most depressing 
while it lasts, is casual and short-lived, and does 
not seem to affect much the general health. The 
Londoners, also, with that adaptive power for which 
they are remarkable, have done their best to intro- 
duce salubrity into their city. There are those 
numerous planted squares, and other green open 
spaces, which serve as vantage-grounds, where the 
mild sunshine of winter can brood, and where the 
more genial seasons can display their buds and 
leaves and flowers. There are also those spacious 
parks and gardens, which were originally laid out 
for royalty, but which are now devoted to the rec- 
reation and delight of the people : — 

" Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and ordered gardens great ; 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state." 

By making the full use of these advantages, a man 
with some leisure at his disposal can enjoy what 
Wordsworth so beautifully calls " the common 
growth of Mother Earth." In proof of this, I can 
refer to my own experience. During last year, there 
was scarcely a day on which I had not a saunter 
among trees and plants and fresh air. In the winter 
months I walked in that circular avenue enclosing 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, which is lined with 
laurels and other glistening evergreens, and which 
is very often as quiet and retired as a rustic lane 
in Devonshire. There, towards the end of January, 
I saw the first snowdrop peeping forth from the 
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green grass, and heard the first song of the thrush 
and the first cooing of the wood-pigeon. In Feb- 
ruary and March, a visit to the garden division of 
the Regent's Park was a daily source of delight. 
The crocuses and daffodils came up slowly, first 
in. single files, then in battalions, until they appeared 
like an immense army, covering nearly the whole 
ground, and setting it in a blaze. And when the 
genial weather came, I went farther afield, to the 
Vale of Health at Hampstead; and there, under 
the trees where Keats listened to the nightingale, 
I often spent the long summer day, reading and 
musing by turns. 

Thus by making the most of all the various ad- 
vantages of this wonderful Metropolis, I have been 
able, under a kind Providence, to regain in a great 
measure my health, and to record these " Mem- 
ories," which, I trust, may prove, at least to some 
readers, both interesting and useful. 
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Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr 
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MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited 

by David M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and 

Civil, relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scot- 
land. With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. Willl«lm Mair, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown 8vo. With Supplements. 8s. 

MARSHALL. 

French Home Life. By Frederick Marshall, Author of 

'Claire Brandon.' Second Edition. 5s. 

It Happened Yesterday. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to 

the Close of the India Company's Government ; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By John Clark Marshmak, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author's ktrger 
work. Third and Cheaper Edition, brought down to present time. Crown Svo, 
with Map, 6a. 

MARTIN. 

Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 

E.C.B. Second Edition, crown Svo, 6s. Ninth Edition, fcap. Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Gk)ethe's Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, 6s. . 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with 

Life and Notes. 2 vols. New Edition, crown Svo, 21s. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergi, crown Svo, Ss. 
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MILNE-HOME. Mamma's Black Nurse Stories. West Indian 

Folk-lore. By Maby Pamela Milne-Home. With six full-page tinted niustra- 
tioDS. Small 4to, 5s. 

MESTTO. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical and 

Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D. of St Aiidrews ; Professor of Logic in the University of Aber- 
deen. Tliird Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Plain Principles of Prose Composition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
MOIK. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 

MoiR. With 8 Illustrations on Steel, by the late Geoboe Cruikshank. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Another Edition, fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

MOMEKIE. 

Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. By 

Alfred Williams Momerie, M.A., D.Sc, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

Religion. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Seventh Edition, 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 

a Necessary Assumption m all Positive Philosophy. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Third Edition, 

Enlaced. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Belief in God. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Inspiration ; and other Sermons. Second Edition, Enlarged. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Church and Creed. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Future of Religion, and other Essays. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

MONTAGUE. Military Topography. Illustrated by Practical 

Examples of a Practical Subject. By Major-General W. E. Montague, C.B., 
P.S.C., late Garrison Instructor Intelligence Department, Author of * Campaign- 
ing in South Africa.' With Forty Diagrams. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

MONTALEMBEKT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 

Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs Oliphant, Author of the ' Life of 
Edward Irving,' &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, £1, 4s. 

MOKISON. 

iEolus. A Romance in Lyrics. By Jeanie Morison. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 

There as Here. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*^^* A limited impression on hand-made paper ^ "bound in vellum^ 78. 6d. 

Selections from Poems. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning's Poem. 

Crown 8vo, Ss. 

Of " Fifine at the Fair," " Christmas Eve and Easter Day," 

and other of Mr Browning's Poems. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

The Purpose of the Ages. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Gordon : An Our-day Idyll. Crown Bvo, 3s. 
Saint Isadora, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Snatches of Song. Paper, Is. 6d. ; Cloth, 3s. 
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Mill o' Forres. Crown 8vo, la. 

Ane Booke of Ballades. Fcap. 4to, 1& 

MOZLEY. Essays from 'Blackwood.' By the late A^nnc 
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MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By William Mubtko, 
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Editacm, BeriMd and Bnlarged. 8to, 3b. 6d. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankraptcy : 

Comprehending a Sommary of the Law of InM^Tcncy, yotoor Bankraptey, 
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Winding-ap of Joint-^toek Companies in Scotland; with Annotations on the 
▼arioos Insolrency and Bankruptcy Statotes; and with Forms of Prooednre 
appUeable to these Satgects. By /amis Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
I^ocnrators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, BeviBed and Enlarged. 8vo, £1, lOs. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 

DO Plot in Particular. By A Plaot Womast. Cheap Edition. Crown Svx>, 38. 6d. 

By the Same Author. 
POOR NELLIE. Cheap Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

NAPIER. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of Lo^- j 

rithms. By Joev Napieb of Merchiston. Translated, with Notes, ai3 a ■ 

Cataloeae of Napier's Works, by William Rak Macdohald. Small 4to, 15s. 
A few large-paper copies on Whatman paper, SOs. 

NEAVES. 

Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By An Old Con- 
tributor to *Maga.' By the Hon. Lord Neaves. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of * Ancient Classics 

for English Readers.' Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. 

A Manual of Zoology, for the use of Students. With a 

General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry Alleyne 
Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.8., F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 
8vo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, IBs. 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Enlarged. Crown Svo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the use of Junior 

Classes. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 166 Engravings, 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners : being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, Is. 6d. 

A Manual of Palaeontology, for the use of Students. With a 

General Introduction on the Principles of PalaBontology. By Professor H. 
Alleyne Nicholson and Richard Lydekker, B.A. Third Edition, entirely 
Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, £3, 3s. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of the 

Principles and Leading Facts of Palseontological Science. Crown Svo, with 276 
Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

On the "Tabulate Corals" of the Palaeozoic Period, with 

Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 Lithographed 
Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal Svo, 21s. 
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NICHOLSON. 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal Kingdom. 8vo, 

with 106 Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Gtenus Monticulipora 

and its Sub-Gtenera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings on Wood and Lithographed Plates. Super-royal 
8vo, 18s. 

NICHOLSON. 

Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. By the late 

Maxwell Nicholson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen's, Edinburgh. Grown 
Svo, 5s. 6d. 

Best in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. 

A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present Monetary 

Problems. By Joseph Shield Nicholson, M. A., D.Sc, Professor of Commercial 
and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Thoth. A Romance. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modem Eomance. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

NICOLSON AND MUEE. A Handbook to the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 18S9. With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Index. 
By J. Badenach Nioolson, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch Education 
Department, and W. J. Mure, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. Ninth Reprint. Svo, 5s. 

OLIPHANT. 

MasoUam : A Problem of the Period. A Novel. By Laurence 

Oliphant. S vols, post Svo, 25s. 6d. 

Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 

Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. Svo, 16s. 

Altiora Peto. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, boards, 2s. 6d. ; 

doth, 3s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Piccadilly. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New Edi- 
tion, 8s. 6d. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Traits and Travesties ; Social and Political. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
Episodes in a Life of Adventure; or. Moss from a Boiling 

stone. Fifth Edition. Post Svo, 6s. 

Haifa : Life in Modem Palestine. Second Edition. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 

With niustrations and Maps. Demy Svo, 21s. 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 

Oliphant, his Wife. By Mra M. O. W. Oliphant. Seventh Edition. 2 vols, 
post Svo, with Portraits. 21s. 

Popular Edition. With a New Preface. Post Svo, with Portraits. 78. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. 

Katie Stewart. By Mrs Oliphant. Illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown Svo, 

cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Valentine and his Brother. New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Sons and Daughters. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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OLIPHANT. 

Diana Trelawny : The History of a Great Mistake. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo, 178. 

Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen. The Open Door 

-—Old Lady Mary. Paper covers, Is. 

OLIPHANT. Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 

Land. By F. R. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ON SURREY HILLS. By "A Son of the Mabshes." 

Su page 28. 

OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With 

a Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. Archibald Clerk. 2 vols, imperial Svo, £1, lis. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Ice- 
land. By B. J. Oswald. Post Svo, with lUustrations. 7s. 6d. 

PAGE. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, LL.D., 

Professor of Geology in the Durham University or Physical Science, Newcastle, 
and Professor Lapworth of Mason Science College, Birmingham. With Engrav- 
ings and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Gteology, Descriptive and Industrial. 

With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 78. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With Sketch- 

Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Rx)fessor Lapworth, LL.D., P.Q.S., Ac, 
Mason Science College, Birmingham. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Third Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged by Professor Lapworth. With Engravings. 5s. 

PATON. 

Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

PATON. Body and Soul. A Romance in Transcendental Path- 
ology. By Frederick Noel Paton. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Is. 

PATRICK. The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus. A 

Chapter in the History of Apologetics. By the Rev. J. Patrick, B.D. Post Svo, 
78. 6d. 

PATTERSON. 

Essays in History and Art. By R. Hogarth Patterson. 

Svo, 12s. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious Metals 

upon the World. 2 vols. Svo, Sis. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 

Body-Guard for Scotland. By James Balfour Paul, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. £2, 2s. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 

Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain 8. C. P. Peile, B.S.C. Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap., cloth, Is. 

PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 

Management. By A Pettiorew. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, with Engravings. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

PHILIP. The Function of Labour in the Production of Wealth. 

By Alexander Philip, LL.B., Edinburgh. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with Portraits, price 8s. 6d. 

[For list of Volumes pttblished, see page 2. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M. Ck)ttage Edition, 32mo, 8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. Another 
Edition, with Illustrations by Birket Foster and others, fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d., or 
with edges gilt, 4s. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French ; with 

Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Batnes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Tenth Edition, 12mo, 4s. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. 

Aditus Faciliores : An Easy Latin Construing Book, with 

Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnell, 
M. A. , Head-Master of Cai^ilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An Easy Greek Construing Book, 

with Complete Vocabulary. Fifth Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 

POTTS. School Sermons. By the late Alexander Wm. Potts. 

LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PRINGLE. The Live -Stock of the Farm. By Robert O. 

Pbinole. Third Edition. Revised and Edited by Jambs Macdonald. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols, lai^ge 8vo, £3, 3s. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTION OF. Published Annually, with General Index. 



RADICAL CURE FOR IRELAND, The. A Letter to the 

People of England and Scotland concerning a new Plantation. With 2 Maps. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RAE. The Syrian Church in India. By George Milne Rae, 

M.A., D.D., Fellow of the University of Madras; late Professor in the Madras 
Christian College. With 6 full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 

Edited from the MSB. of John Ramsat, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by At.kxandeb 
Allardyce, Author of 'Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,' &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, Sis. 6d. 

RANKIN. 
• A Handbook of the Church of Scotland. By James Rankin, 

D.D., Minister of Muthill ; Author of * Character Studies in the Old Testament,* 
&c. An entirely New and much Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, 
78. 6d. 

The First Saints. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles' 

Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton's Catechism of 1652, John 
Calvin's Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymns. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Worthy Communicant. A Guide to the Devout Observ- 
ance of the Lord's Supper. Limp cloth. Is. 8d. 

The Young Churchman. Lessons on the Creed, the Com- 
mandments, the Means of Grace, and the Church. Limp cloth, Is. 3d. 

First Communion Lessons. 23d Edition. Paper Cover, 2d. 
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RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 

UmVERSITY OF EDINfiUBOH. Gelebnted in April 1884. Pablished under 
tiie Sanction of the Senatus Acadranicos. Large 4to, £2, 12s. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. The Early Religion of Israel As set forth by 

Biblical Writers and Modem Critical Historians. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1888-89. By James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Langnages in the 
University of Glasgow. Third Edition. Crown 8to, 10b. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logie 

RoBEBTSON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 68. 

ROBERTSON. Our Holiday among the Hills. By James and 

Janet Looie Robebtson. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. Essays and Sermons. By the late W. Robebt- 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

RODGER. Aberdeen Doctors at Home and Abroad. The Story 

of a Medical School. By Ella Hill Bttrton Rodgeb. Demy 8to, 10b. 6d. 

ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E. S. Roscjoe. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By Andrew Ross. 
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by Special Permission to Her Majesty l£e Queen. Folio. £2, 12s. 6d. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 

John Russell. Large Svo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Dxtke op Rutland, 

G.C.B. (Lord John Manners). New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and tJharles Duke of Rutland, Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With 
Introductory Note by John Duke of Rutland. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

RUTLAND. 

Gtems of German Poetry. Translated by the Duchess op 

Rutland (Lady John Manners). [Ntw Edition in preparation. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women's Associations of Germany under tlbe Red Cross. Crown 8yo, Is. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfield, E.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and Main- 
taining them. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, Is. 

A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 

Aims of Guilds, r^ottingham Social Guide, Existing Institutions, ^., &c. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 

SCHEFFEL. The Trumpeter. A Romance of the Rhine. By 

Joseph Victor von Scheffel. Translated from the Two Hundredth German 
Edition by Jessie Brcr and Louisa Lorimer. With an Introduction by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By Friedrich 

yon Schiller. Tnmslated by C. G. N. Lockhart. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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interleaved with blank pages, 4s. 

SCOUGAL. Prisons and their Inmates; or, Scenes from a 

Silent World. By Francis ScouoAii. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 

SELLAE. Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By the 

late Alexander Craiq Sellar, M.F. Eighth Edition. Revised and in great 
part rewritten by J. Edward Graham, B.A Oxon., Advocate. With Rules for 
the conduct of Elections, with Notes and Cases. 8vo. 

[New Edition in preparation. 
[Supplement to Sellar's Manual. Being the Acts of 1889 in so fior as affecting 
the Education Acts. 8vo, 2s.] 

SETH. 

Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By Andrew Seth, M.A, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lectures. 

Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SETH. Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Seth, M.A., 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 8vo, Is. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin CampbeU, Lord Clyde. Illus- 

trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant-General 
Shadwell, C.B. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

SHAND. 

Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By 

Alex. Innes Shand, Author of 'Against Time,' &c. Second Edition. Svo, 
12s. 6d. 

Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

' Times.' Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Kilcarra. A Novel. 3 vols, crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 
SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

Edited by Alexander Allardyce, Author of ' Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, 
K.B.,' &c. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. £2, 12s. 6d. 

SIM. Margaret Sim's Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 
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SKELTON. 

Maitland of Lethington ; and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. 
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The Handbook of Public Health. A Complete Edition of the 
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The Local Grovemment (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 
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a new Preface on appointment of Sanitary Officers. Crown Svo, 2s. 

SERINE. Columba: A Drama. By John Huntley Skrine, 

Warden of Glenalmond ; Author of ' A Memory of Edward Thring.' Fcap. 4to, 6» 
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SMITH. For Gkxl and Humanity. A Romance of Mount Carmel. 

By Haskett Smith, Author of * The Divine Epiphany,' &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
268. 6d. 

SMITH. 

Thorndale : or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William Smith, 

Author of * A Discourse on Ethics,' &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gravenhurst : or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second Edi- 
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SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M'Combie and Thoms, 
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"SON OF THE MARSHES, A." 

Within an Hour of London Town : Among Wild Birds and 

their Haunts. By "A Son of the Marshes." Edited oy J. A. Owen. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On Surrey Hills. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Annals of a Fishing Village. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellow- 
ship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College of Soutii Wales. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland 

with Rod and Gun. By Tom Speedy. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Illustrations by Lieut. -General Hope Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and others. 
8vo, 15s. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 

By Geoboe W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown Svo, 6s. 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture: A 

Series of Designs. By John Starforth, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second 
Edition. Medium 4to, £2, ITs. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index. 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16s. 

STEPHENS. 

Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 

Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field-Worker, 
and Cattle-man. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and Engravings 
of Implements, and Plans of Farm Buildings. Fourth Edition. Revised, and 
in great part Rewritten by James Macdonald, of the 'Farming World,' &c. 
Complete in Six Divisional Volumes, bound in cloth, each 10s. 6d., or handsomely 
bound, in 3 volumes, with leather back and gilt top, £3, 3s. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. Slight 

and R. Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stephens. Large Svo, £2, 2s. 

Catechism of Agriculture. [New Edition in preparation. 
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STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes). By Rev. 

John Stevenson, Author of * Mycologia Scotia,' Hon. Sec. Ciyptogamic Society 
of Scotland. Vols. I. and II., post 8vo, with Illastrations, price 12s. 6d. net each. 

STEWART. 

Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewabt, V.S. 

New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of Horses 

in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STEWART. A Hebrew Grammar, with the Pronunciation, Syl- 
labic Division and Tone of the Words, and Quantity of the Vowels. By Rev. 
Duncan Stewart, D.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

STEWART. Boethius : An Essay. By Hugh Fraser Stewart, 

M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

New Edition, with a Memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORMONTH. 

Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. For use in 
Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the Rev. Jambs 
Stormonth. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M. A. 
Cantab. Eleventh Edition, Revised throughout, with Supplement. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 800. 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp. Library Edition. 
Imperial Svo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 81s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary ajid Word-Book. Fourth 

Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp. 254. 2s. 

STORY. 

Nero; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 

' Roba di Roma.' Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

Vallombrosa. Post Svo, 5s. 

Poems. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Conversations in a Studio. 2 vols, crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Excursions in Art and Letters. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. 

Post Svo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 12s. 6d. 

STURGIS. 

John-a-Dreams. A Tale. By Julian Sturgis. New Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
SUTHERLAND (DUCHESS OF). How I Spent my Twentieth 

Year. Being a Record of a Tour Round the World, 1S86-S7. By the Duchess 
OF Sutherland (Marchioness of Stafford). With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
78. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 

Flowers, for General Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions of upwards 
of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants ; along with 
Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and Culture. By William 
Sutherland, Landscape Gardener ; formerly Manager of the Herbaceous Depart- 
ment at Kew. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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Meadows Taylor, Aatnor of 'The Confessions of a Thug,' &c., &c. Bdited by 
his Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition, being the Fourui. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from 

the German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Halle. By the Rev. Robert Menzies, D.D. With a riefStC^ written for this 
Translation by the Author. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d.i 

THOMSON. A History of the Fife Light Horse. By Colonel 

Anstruther Thomson. With numerous Portraits. Small 4to. 21s. 

THOMSON. 

Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical Direc- 
tions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. With Engraved Plans. By David Thomson, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, E.T., at Drumlanrig. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Handy Book of Fruit -Culture under Glass : being a 

series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of I^es, 
Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With Engravings 
of Hothouses, &c. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 

Grape Vine. By William Thomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition. Svo, 5s. 

THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 

Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By Barbara 
Thomson. Fcap. Svo, Is. 6d. 

THOKNTON. Opposites. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 

Sides of Popul£u: Questions. By Lewis Thornton. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

TOM CKINGLE'S LOG. A New Edition, with lUustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price 5s. 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. From * Blackwood's 

Magazine.' Uniform with "Tales from Blackwood.' In 12 Parts, each price Is. 
Handsomely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. ; half calf, 25s. 

TRAVERS. Mona Maclean, Medical Student. A Novel. By 

Graham Tbavers. New and Cheap Edition. In one volume, crown Svo, 6s. 

TULLOCH. 

Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 

the Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St Mary's Col- 
lege in the University of St Andrews ; and one of her Majesty's Chaplains in 
Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 16s. 

Modem Theories in Philosophy and Religion. Svo, 16s. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third Edi- 
tion, Enlarged. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Principal Tulloch, D.D.. LL.D. By Mrs Oliphant, 

Author of 'Life of Edward Irving.' Third and Cheaper Edition. Svo, with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

TURNBULL. OtheUo : A Critical Study. By W. R. Tuenbull. 

Demy Svo, 15s. 

TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: his Country and People. 

With Portraits of Typical or Famous Arabians, and numerous other Illustrations ; 
also a Map of the Country of the Arabian Horse, and a descriptive Glossary of 
Arabic words and proper names. By Colonel W. Tweedie, C.8.I., Bengal Staff 
Corps, H.B.M.'s Consul-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for the Govern- 
ment of India in Turkish Arabia. [In the press. 
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VEITCH. 

The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border : their Main 

Features and Relations. By John Vbitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Bhetoric in the University of Glasgow. New and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 16s. x 

Institutes of Logic. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the Ear- 
nest Times to the Present Day. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, in roxburghe binding, 15s. 

MerKn and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Bjiowing and Being. Essays in Philosophy. First Series. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

VIKGIL. The iEneid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 

Verse by G. E. Bickards, M.A., and Lord Bavensworth. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 10s. 

WAGE. The Christian Faith and Recent Agnostic Attacks. 

By the Be v. Henry Wage, D.D., Principal of King's College, London ; Preacher 
of Lincoln's Inn ; Chaplain to the Queen. In one vol. post 8vo. [Shxyrtly, 

WALFORD. Four Biographies from * Blackwood ' : Jane Taylor, 

Hannah More, Elizabeth Fiy, Mary Somerville. By L. B. Walford. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

WALKER. The Teaching of Jesus in His Own Words. By the 

Bev. John C. Walker. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS:— 

Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 

Ten Thousand A- Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 

Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Litellectual and 

Moral Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5s. 
WEBSTER. The Angler and the Loop - Rod. By David 

Webster. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on "the System of 

Field Manoeuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental 
Army." Bdited by General Sir Edward Bruce Hamlet, K.C.B., E.C.M.G. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

WENLEY. Socrates and Christ : A Study in the Philosophy of 

Religion. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; Examiner in Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WERNER. A Visit to Stanley's Rear-Guard at Major Bartte- 

lot's Camp on the Aruhwimi. With an Account of River-Life on the Congo. 
By J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the Service of the Etat Indepen- 
dant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster 

Assembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Alex. T. Mitchell, of St Andrews, and the Rev. John 
Struthers, LL.D. With a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 
Mitchell. 8vo, 15s. 

WHITE. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. James 

White. Seventh Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 63. 

History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thousand. 

Post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 
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Archseological Sketches in Scotland — Kintyre and Knapdale. 

By Colonel T. P. White, R.B., of the Ordnance Survey. With numerous Illus< 
tnitions. 2 vols, folio, £4, 48. Vol. I., Kintyre, sold separately, £2, 2s. 

The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. A Popular 

Account. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WILLIAMSON. The Horticultural Exhibitor's Handbook. A 

Treatise on Cultivating, Exhibiting, and Judging Plants, Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. By W. Williamson, Gardener. Revised by Malcolm Dunn, Gar- 
dener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, Dalkeith Park. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

WILLIAMSON. Poems of Nature and Life. By David R. 

Williamson, Minister of Kirkmaiden. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

WILLIAMSON. Light from Eastern Lands on the Lives of 

Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. By the Rev. Alex. Williamson, Author of ' The 
Missionaiy Heroes of the Pacific,' 'Sure and Comfortable Words,' 'Ask and 
Receive,' Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WILLS AND GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children. 

By W. G. Wills and the Hon. Mrs Greene. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILSON. 

Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son -in -Law, 

Prbfessor Ferrier. 12 vols, crown 8vo, £2, 8s. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 

The Noctes Ambrosianse. 4 vols., 16s. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 

WITHIN AN HOUK OF LONDON TOWN. Among Wild 

Birds and their Haunts. By "A Son of the Marshes," See page 28. 

WORSLEY. 

Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope Worsley, 

M.A. Edited by Edward Worsley. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in Spen- 
serian stanza. By P. S. Worsley. Third Edition. 2 vols, fcap., 12s. 

Homer's Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Prof. Con- 

ington. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

YATE. England and Russia Face to Face in Asia. A Record of 

Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Captain A. C. Yate, Bombay 
Staff Corps. Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 2l8. 

YATE. Northern Afghanistan; or, Letters from the Afghan 

Boundary Commission. By Major C. E. Yate, C.S.I., CM. 6. Bombay Staflf 
Corps, F.R.G.S. Svo, with Maps, 18s. 

YOUNG. A Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands. Com- 

giled from letters sent home from South Africa, India, ana China, 1856-1882.* By 
urgeon-General A. Graham Young, Author of 'Crimean Cracks.' Crown Svo, 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

YULE. Fortification : For the use of Officers in the Army, and 

Readers of Military History. By Colonel Yule, Bengal Engineers. Svo, with 
Numerous Illustrations, 10s. 
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